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62 years of successful paint making is the 
history of Wadsworth Paint Works of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Wadsworth Idea 


A gallon of Wadsworth Double- | wo gallons of liquid 
Thick Paint, a gallon of Pure| brush at a saving of 
Linseed Oil; stir the two to- | *t !ast— 


gether and what is the result?) 50c. per gallon 


We want you to try Wadsworth Double-Thick 

Paint onjat least one of your buildings, and com- 

pare the difference in cost between Wadsworth and 

the paint you used before, therefore, we will sell you a trial order at the wholesale factory 
price. Order through— 


EDWARD JOSLIN 


GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENT 
No. 11 South First St. FULTON, N. Y. 





f@e-Had you any trouble with the RCH WIND coming through crack or 
crevice in the Greenhouse? 


/EPWEMLOW'S 


: Glazing Putty 


SEMI-LIQUID 


: 
: 
‘Old English 
: 
¥ 


: Will stop the trouble. Put up in 16 pound cans; 50 and 80 pound buckets. 

Y g : A SUPERB PAINT, with 

* Hammond’s Greenhouse White, 2s"? S22'8 op, c= 
= Y 0ors On either 

¥ wuod ur iron Greenhouses. It stays where you put it. In 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, or 30 Gallons. y 
i tanmonn’s PAINT AND SLUG SHOT WORKS, Fishkill-on-Hudson, New York. 


19:33333333333333333233) 


The beautiful lake region of Central New 


° York offers you an ideal home. Let us locate 
Should You or Your Friends you where you will be more than satisfied. 


WANT A FARM== Write us for a list of satisfied customers. 
W. B. GEORGIA & SON 
REAL ESTATE 
156 E. State St. ITHACA, N. Y. 








In writing to advertisers please mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS of CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Issued at Ithaca, N. Y., monthly from July to, November_inclusive, 
and semi-monthly from December to June inclusive. 


(Application for entry as second-class matter at the post office at 
Ithaca N. Y. pending.) 


These publications include the annual Register, for which a charge 
of twenty-five cents a copy is made, and the following publications, any 
one of which will be sent gratis and postfree on request: 


General Circular of Information for prospective students, 

Announcement of the College of Arts and Sciences, 

Courses of Instruction in the College of Arts and Sciences, 

Announcement of Sibley College of Mechanical Engineering and the Mechanic Arts, 

Announcement of the College of Civil Engineering, 

Announcement of the College of Law, 

Announcement of the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Medical College, 

Announcement of the New York State College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Winter-Courses in the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the New York State Veterinary College, 

Announcement of the Graduate School, 

Announcement of ‘the Summer Session, 

The President’s Annual Report, 

Pamphlet on prizes, samples of entrance. and scholarship e: amination papers, special departmental 
announcements, etc. 


Correspondence concerning the publications 
should be addressed to 


The Registrar of Cornell University 
ITHACA, N.Y, 


of the University 


New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


W: A. StockinG, Acting Director. 
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The College of Agriculture is one of several co-ordinate colleges comprising Cornell 
University:- The work of the College is#f three general kinds: The regular teaching 
work of undergraduate and graduate grade; the experiment work; the extension work. 
The resident instruction falls in the foll6wing groups: 

1. Four-year course, leading to the degree Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 
(B. S. in Agr.). When desired, the last two years may be chosen in subjects pertaining 
to landscape architecture and out-door art, or to home economics. In the Graduate 
School of the University students may secure the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees (M.S. 
in Agr. and Ph.D.). 

2. Special work; comprising one or two years: 


(a) Agriculture special; (b) 
Nature-study special or normat course. 


3. Winter-Courses of 12 weeks: 


(a) General Agriculture; 
(c) Poultry Husbandry; (d) Horticulture; (e) Home Economics. 


(b) Dairy Industry; 


THE INSTRUCTION IS DIVIDED AMONG TWENTY-TWO DEPARTMENTS AS FOLLOWS : 


FARM PRACTICE and FARM CROPS 
FARM MANAGEMENT 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGY‘ 
PLANT PATHOLOGY 
SOIL TECHNOLOGY 
PLANT-BREEDING 
ENTOMOLOGY, BIOLOGY and 
NATURE-STUDY 
HORTICULTURE 
POMOLOGY 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
DAIRY INDUSTRY 
FARM MECHANICS 
FORESTRY 

RURAL ART 
DRAWING 

HOME ECONOMICS 
METEOROLOGY 
RURAL ECONOMY 
RURAL EDUCATION 
EXTENSION TEACHING 
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Never Again Will These 
Prices be Offered 


PRICES MARKED * GO UP ON NOV. 10th. 


With 
Cornell 
Countryman 


American $ | | Either $ 2.00* 
McClure’s ‘* | Both 3.00* 


Cosmopolitan 
Delineator 


Everybody's Any one zee" 
Good Housekeeping tad two - 3.30 


Hearst's 


Any one of the above 


2 years for $2.00 * 3.00* 


Tribune Farmer $1.00 
(Trial Offer, 5 mths. 25c.) 1.85 


Breeder’s Gazette $1.75 2.15 


Review of Reviews $3.00 3.00 
With one of the above, $3.00* 3.40* 


World’s Work $3.00 - = 3.00 
With one of the above, $3.00* - - 4 00* 


Write us for prices on any other combinations. 


The Cornell Countryman 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
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New Times, 


New Things 


The old fertilizer 

) formulas are giving 

way to the new. At 

1 every farmers’ meeting 

eS one subject should be 

the fertilizer formula 
that will furnish a balanced ration to the crop and keep up the fertility 
of the soil. To do this the fertilizer should contain at least as much 


POTASH 


as Phosphoric Acid. Our note book has condensed facts essential 
in farmers’ meetings and plenty of space to record the new things 
that you hear. Let us send onc to you before your Institute meets. 


A supply of these is furnished by request to every institute held in several states, 
We will be glad to send a supply delivered free of charge to every Institute, Grange 
or Farmers’ Club Officer on request. It contains no advertising matter. 


German Kali Works, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 


Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. Bank & Trust Bldg., Savannah,Ga, Whitney Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La. 
Empire Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Lord & Burnham Practical Practice 


DVICE is one thing. Counsel quite another. Advice then would seem like sort of jollying one 
For instance: You make up your mind | along. 
to do a certain thing a certain way. Then Counsel is the good, solid, dependable opinions 
you go over to your neighbor and ask his advice. that are based on time-tried experience. 
You ask it, not because you really want advice, If you have a greenhouse problem that you 
but because you think he will agree with you, and want counsel on, we will be glad to hear from 
it’s pleasant to be agreed with. Whether he | you. 
agreed or not, you wouldn't take his advice. Such counsel will be decidedly impersonal and 
But when it comes to counsel—that’s different. | based entirely on a knowledge gained by a half- 
You go to a man whom you know knows more | century’s planning, designing, manufacturing, 
about the question than you do. You consider | equipping and building greenhouses. 
his considerations seriously. You shape your 
actions accordingly. If it’s counsel you want—you want us. 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


SALES OFFICES FACTORIES 


New York Boston PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Irvington, N. Y. 
42nd Street Bldg. Tremont Bldg. Franklin Bank Bldg. Rookery Bldg. Des Plaines, Ill. 
RocHEsTER, Granite Bldg. TORONTO, CANADA, 12 Queen St. E. 
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E have been led to believe that through the medium of 

“The Cornell Countryman” an appeal would reach the 

most progressive and successful fruit growers in New 

York State. Weare one of the many soliciting patronage from 

readers of this publication, but our success has been made possi- 

ble by catering to the demands of orchardists who seek quality 

first—then ask the price, and we think through this advertise- 

ment we will find prospective users of spray material that are of 

this kind. Fortunately we have the distinction of being called 

the “ high-priced people,’”’ which we accept as a supreme compli- 

ment, for we submit the proposition to you and ask if it would 

be at all possible for us to secure re-orders for our product every 

year for the past four years from users of spray material, and, A 

in addition very largely increase our output each season, if we 

had nothing to recommend us but a high price. We are not a Ym, 
peculiar people, but offer Lime and Sulphur Solution of a dis- 
tinctive, peculiar kind—a particular product for particular peo- 
ple. Ask us something about it and mention ‘“ The Cornell 

Countryman.” 


The Rex Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
P. O. BOX 712 


=—\ 4 
= 


The BIG CHEESE at the NEW YORK STATE FAIR, weighing 3 tons, 


was made with 


Chr. Hansen’s Rennet Extract and Cheese Color 
The GOODS of QUALITY Always UNIFORM and RELIABLE 


Chr. Hansen’s DANISH BUTTER COLOR and LACTIC FERMENT 
CULTURE have stood the test of time 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 
Box 1095, Little Falls, N. Y. 


CORNELL POULTRY 


Breeding Stock: A good supply of Single Comb White Leghorn breeders is available 
and poultrymen should let us know their needs. A few good breeders of the following 
varieties may also be furnished: Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, Mottled Anconas, Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner Ducks and Toulouse Geese. 


Four Good Records by S. C. White Leghorns 


Eggs laid Eggs laid Eggs laid Total Eggs 

2d year 3d year laid 3 years 
Lady Cornell 2: 200 191 648 
Madam Cornell 24! 131 136 539 
Cornell Surprise ‘ 186 196 562 
Cornell Supreme 24: 198 220 660 


Laying Stock: A limited supply of layers of the above mentioned varieties may be 
supplied. Persons interested should send in their requests early. 
Market Eggs, Poultry, Feathers, etc., are always available at the Sales Room. 


DEPARTMENT OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
New York State College of Agriculture ITHACA, N. Y. 
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Have You A Good Sheep 
Shearing Machine? 


If not, we ask you to try out thoroughly this season, one of our 


Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing 
Machines 


We are confident you will find it superior to 
anything else in a hand operated machine. It is 
the best machine we have been able to produce 
after twenty years of experience in making clip- 
ping and shearing machines, and we offer it to 
you with the distinct understanding that 


It must do your work satisfactory to you or it 
may be returned at our expense for refund of all 
paid out. 


It has large, enclosed gear case containing 
extra size balance wheel; it has ball bearings 
throughout, including ball bearing shearing shaft 
and ball bearing shearing head. 


Price, all complete, with 
four sets of knives, only 


Get one from your dealer or 
send $2.00 and we will ship 
C.O.D. for balance, subject to 
above agreement. 


Write for new 1913 catalogue 
showing the world’s largest and 
most modern line of shearing 
and clipping machines. 


SEND NOW 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 


127 La Salle Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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For Short Course Men as 
Well as the Regular Students 


The Co-op. is a store for students. It is 
located on the campus and can serve you 
best. The profits of the store are divided 
among the students. Do all your trading 
at the Co-op. 


Books 


Before you get here we have information 
regarding the books you will have to have 
and also those which are good and recom- 
mended. The largest part of our stock is 
books for student use. Try the Co-op. first 
when you need a book. 


Stationery 


The Simplex loose leaf notebook is used 
most by students and all lecture notes are 
taken in one book and sorted later. When 
you are at the Co-op. select your writing 
paper, fountain pen and the other supplies 
you need. 


The Co-op. 


Morrill Hall on The Campus 


In writing to advertisers please mention THz CorNELL CoUNTRYMAN 
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EARLY RESULTS OF A COOPERATIVE 


ORGANIZATION 


OF POULTRY AND 


EGG PRODUCERS IN NEW YORK 
STATE 


By Earl W. Benjamin 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


HE Poultry Producers’ Association 

of Ithaca, N. Y., is an organization 
of the farmers for the purpose of increas- 
ing their profits from the production 
of their poultry products. The opera- 
tions of this Association were really 
started about March 15, 1913, although 
the plan had been under careful dis- 
cussion for a considerable time pre- 
vious and a definite organization was 
not affected until about two months 
later. 

While the writer was engaged in 
some Poultry Farm Survey work under 
the supervision of Professor Rice and 
later while making various studies of 
the present methods of handling the 
products in the large eastern markets, 
he was impressed with the great loss 
due to inefficient organization of the 
marketing agencies lying between the 
producer and the consumer. Our pres- 
ent systems of buying and selling in the 
United States seemed to be for the 
most part the old methods of barter 
and trade, slightly modified to serve 
the more stringent modern require- 
ments of our pure food laws, expanded 
to handle many times more products, 
diversified to serve a greater variety 
of twentieth century tastes, and fur- 
ther complicated, thus allowing the 
maintenance of several times more 


marketmen than are needed for the 
efficient handling of our products. 
These conditions were especially noted 
in New York State considering 
New York City as the principal 
market for the farm products, but 
this same condition holds true in about 
every other part of the United States. 

By spending quite a bit of time upon 
the New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia markets and personally visit- 
ing many different types of market- 
men or buyers, one is bound to be 
impressed with the complexity of 
the problem. After a general con- 
sideration of all the information it 
seemed apparent that the most im- 
mediate relief could be afforded to the 
farmer by helping him to get in touch 
with a trade whereby his products 
would be handled the least possible 
number of times before being de- 
livered to the final customer. This 
might be a wholesale dealer who has a 
special trade, a retail store, a hotel, 
restaurant, private family, or even a 
commission man would be an im- 
provement over the present method 
by which the farmers sell their eggs 
and poultry to country peddlers. 
Upon several occasions the writer 
had an opportunity to aid poultry- 
men in locating hotels, restaurants 
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or other desirable trades whereby 
much of the customary handling of 
their products was avoided. 

Just as soon as we began to consider 
the farmer sending his eggs direct to 
some desirable trade we realized one 
fundamental reason for the present 
methods of their selling their eggs to 
country peddlers. The average farm- 
er in New York has only 35 to 50 hens 
and this number is inadequate to pay 
him to take much trouble in selling 
his eggs, especially when no more is 
paid in the local markets for good eggs 


INTERIOR OF THE EGG SALES ROOM OF THE 


EARLY DEVELOPMENT 

It was, therefore, decided that the 
Poultry Department of the New York 
State College of Agriculture should 
develop an organization at Ithaca, 
N. Y. with the purposes mentioned, 
and that so far as possible, this organi- 
zation should serve as a clear example 
of the possibilities in many other parts 
of the state. It was thought that the 
unit of organization should be an area 
within driving distanceof the shipping 
points. This would make it con- 
venient for the farmers to bring in 


POULTRY DEPARTMENT. THE EGGS FROM 


THE PATRONS OF THE POULTRY PRODUCER’S ASSOCIATION ARE HANDLED HERE. 


than is paid for poor ones. The farmer 
may not have any eggs at all during 
certain seasons. These conditions un- 
fit him for dealing individually with 
any of the above mentioned desirable 
trades. 

The next question was, how could 
we get several farmers, a whole com- 
munity, if you please, to combine so 
that enough eggs could be supplied 
during the period of scarcity to hold 
the trade and to make such a desirable 
supply during this fall and winter 
period, that the customers would be 
willing to inconvenience themselves 
by accepting more eggs during the 
spring and summer months? So the 
idea of codperation took root. 


their products when they came to the 
village to do their week’s trading. 
Interest in the organization was started 
by sending notices of meetings to the 
local papers and to the local granges. 
At these meetings talks were given by 


different members of the Poultry 
Department Staff and by outside 
speakers who told of other coéperative 
organizations and cited the probable 
reasons for the successes or failures. 
One interesting talk with the dis- 
cussion which always followed, proved 
to be enough for each meeting. Many 
different subjects were discussed such 
as the organization among the Western 
Grain Producers, the Fruit Growers 
Associations, the European Methods 
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of Codperation, etc. The meetings 
were at first held at intervals of two 
weeks and while the attendance was 
small because of so much work to be 
done on the farms during the spring 
months, everyone present was vitally 
interested and some very valuable 
discussions took place. 

After the first meeting it was an- 
nounced that eggs would be received 
at the Poultry Building from anyone 
who cared to bring them in. These 
eggs were brought to the egg room of 
the New Poultry Building where there 
were facilities for grading, candling, 
and packing. The work was done by 
one person who understood the work 
and who was able to look after the 
codperative products as well as the 
University Poultry Farm products. 
This served as quite an economy 
during the early stages of the organiza- 
tion. 

These eggs were at first sent to a 
single wholesale house and this house 
gave us one cent per dozen above top 
quotations net. This was a very good 
price for the wholesale trade and all 
went very well until our supply of 
eggs increased considerably and the 
wholesale house began to lower their 
returns because eggs were becoming 
more plentiful, and they thought that 
they had the Association trade any- 
way. This occurrence made it neces- 
sary for a representative to go per- 
sonally to New York and investigate 
every possible outlet for the continu- 
ally increasing supply of eggs. This 
trip was made in April which is the 
hardest time of the year in which to 
contract new outlets for eggs, but after 
following up at least 25 special refer- 
ences to stewards or managers of the 
most desirable hotels, restaurants or 
large retail agencies the salesman 
obtained permission to send samples 
and await orders from several of the 
hotels. As a result of this an outlet 
was obtained for several cases of 
fancy eggs per week as well as all the 
fowls or broilers that could be pro- 
duced. 


The fancy eggs as well as the fowls 
and broilers were sold at a consider- 


able premium above the top wholesale 
quotations. All bills were to be paid 
monthly and two per cent was allowed 
for payment within ten days of date 
of bill. We were unable to obtain at 
this season of the year satisfactory 
arrangements with any of the large 
retail distributors or any of the whole- 
sale houses. They were all suspicious 
and would not pay special prices for 
eggs during the spring when they 
could not be sure of getting them 
during the coming winter. 

A special deposit was made of the 
Codperative Association funds and 
the codperative work was made to 
pay its own way from the start. The 
association was granted whatever ser- 
vices which regular members of the 
Poultry Department gave in the way 
of planning and general organization 
of the work, but all extra help, post- 
age, paper, etc., was properly charged 
against the products handled. 

At the end of the first month’s busi- 
ness it was found that about $3000 
worth of products had been handled 
and that the interest had been con- 
tinually increasing. We now saw the 
need of having a definite organization 
with Constitution and By-laws. No 
appropriate form could be found so a 
committee was appointed and after 
receiving much advice from various 
sources a Constitution and By-laws 
was drawn up and accepted. This 
seemed to serve the purpose of such 
an organization as we had in mind and 
in such form that with very few altera- 
tions, the association may be duly 
incorporated under the laws of New 
York State. 

Copies of this Constitution and By- 
laws are available for distribution to 
organizers in New York State who 
may desire to consider a _ similar 
organization for their own community. 
This constitution gives the details 
of cperation of the association in such 
a way that it will be entirely unneces- 
sary to tire you with them in this 
paper. 

Since the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion and By-laws the Association has 
been organized according to its pro- 
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visions, with such alterations as were 
thought desirable considering the fact 
that the Ithaca Association is under 
the direct supervision of the Poultry 
Department of the college. 


DETAILS OF OPERATION 


Soon after the producer’s association 
began operations it was found that 
for the routine work of receiving and 
handling the eggs, picking chickens, 
looking after retail sales, answering 
telephone calls, keeping records of 
receipts and sales, and other similar 


If the lot consists of poultry ail 
previous lots are placed to one side 
or in the cooler before work is begun 
on any new lot and a tag is placed 
with each lot of dressed birds, showing 
the lot number so the grader and 
packer can give credit due to each 
producer for the quality of the birds 
which he brings in. This credit is 
allowed upon two more Sales Room 
Record sheets, duplicates of the ‘“‘re- 
ceipt”’ sheet originally given to the 
producer. When the grader finishes 
his work on any particular lot he 


Variations cf Price and Quality of Eggs as they pass from the Producer to the Consurer. 








Producer Country Country 
Euckster Store 


ci 
Jobber 


Small Comission Wholesfie Cold 
ty Kan Deal 


City Jobbers Retail Con- 


er Storace Store sumer 


FIGURE I.—EVERY TIME THE EGGS ARE HANDLED THEIR COST IS INCREASED WHILE 
THEIR QUALITY IS LOWERED. 


duties, women were more satisfactory 
than men. Women are now em- 
ployed for much of the work. | 

When the eggs or poultry are 
brought in by the producers a receipt 
bearing a serial number is immediately 
given showing the name and address 
of the producer, the amount received, 
date, name of person delivering goods 
to the receiver and name of receiver. 
This serial number is the lot number 
for this particular lot of eggs or poultry 
and a tag bearing this number is 
securely tacked to each package of the 
lot. This tag identifies the contents 
of the packages, no matter where they 
may be found. 


completes the other two copies of 
the Sales Room Record Sheets, with 
the amount of each grade of poultry 
brought in. The total of the birds 
in the several grades must check with 
the total which was noted on the 
“receipt” sheet of the same lot. 
The more common grades of poultry 
received during August, are: Fowls, 
First quality; Second quality; Broilers, 
Fancy, two pounds or more apiece; 
First, one and a quarter to two pounds 
apiece; Seconds, less than one and a 
quarter pounds apiece, or second 
quality; Thirds, very poor quality. 
If the lot consists of eggs, it is im- 
mediately placed in the candling 
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TWO DESIRABLE KPTNOOS OF MARKETING POULTRY Al Roos. 


Competitive Systen of Centralized Distribution. 


Poultryner or Parners with 
: pith \ . a4 
Coun ’ dealers. 


Lese Less accounts 
aivert ising ° 
dostructions 

\ 
Sure Irrer Me 
ay delivery’ Fes jonsibility 


ized rn Hard to 
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Distrputors 


Sp. Seleemen. Sp. Salessen. 


! | 
Sp. Aivertieing. Sp. Advertising. Quick Deliveries. Quality of Product. Quality, 


Quantity of Product Capital nesdet. Accons ibility, Price 
Quality * * Quick Peliversee. Qual:ty of Product. Responsibility. 
Capital needed. Quality, of Product. Sea pe Deliveries. 
Quick Neliyeries. Quantity ° ® Variety of troduct. Variety. 
Acoount ing. account ing. Quantity * * Surplus Dis;osal. 
Variety of Product, Variety, of Product. 
Ree pora ibility, Acceseioil ity. 


Acoons tility. 


Rotels and Pealthy. Above Moderate 
Festaurents. Lean. 


Spe Aivertising, Acoeseibility. AcceBeini2ity. 


Surplve, 


> Prodveer te Comumer, 


larnere with 
Producers, @ Liocke. 


Best Quality of Prodict. 
Quality Taiforn, 
Lower Price for Conscmer, 
Higher ! , rrbevoer. 
ethan ste Roputel son. 
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Distributors 
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FIGURE 2.—THE VARIED REQUIREMENTS FOR A GOOD MARKETMAN ARE HERE ILLUSTRATED. 
ONLY FEW FARMERS FIND IT BEST TO TAKE THE EXTRA TROUBLE OF 
DEVELOPING A PRIVATE RETAIL TRADE 


room, which is cooled by means of ice 
placed upon a rack in the upper part 
of one end of the room. This room 
will usually be at a temperature of 
60 to 70 degrees F. and is found to be 
better for very short holding, than a 
lower temperature, because any pos- 
sible sweating and consequent damp- 
ness is avoided. These eggs are then 
candled, as soon as possible, and at 
the time of candling are divided into 
the following grades; Clean Fancy, 
2.1 Oz. or more, very fresh; Dirty 
Fancy; Clean Firsts, 1.8 oz. to 2.1 0z., 
fresh; Dirty Firsts; Seconds, second 
quality and under 1.8 oz. but still of 
marketable size; checks, cracked; 
loss eggs, rots, blood clots, meat 
spots, grass eggs, etc. Each grade of 
eggs found in the same lot must bear a 
tag with the lot number upon it; the 
eggs then go to the packer who has a 


collecting sheet upon which he can 
rapidly note the number of eggs of 
each grade for any particular lot. 
From this sheet the total number 
of eggs packed must be checked with 
the total number of eggs marked 
upon the original “receipt” sheet. 
All Dirty Fancies, and Dirty Firsts, 
are cleaned before packing, no Seconds 
are cleaned. The packer further sep- 
arates the Browns, Fancies and Firsts, 
from the white eggs, as these are sold 
to different customers. The packer 
then fills in the two other sheets the 
same as for the poultry, the producer 
receiving different prices for each of 
the different grades. 


METHODS OF PAYMENT 
When the association started it was 
undertaken to make returns on the 
basis of a certain number of days after 
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the receipt of the eggs and each indi- 
vidual lot was calculated separately. 
It. was immediately seen, however, 
that this would soon mean a very 
complicated system and one involving 
a great amount of labor with many 
opportunities for mistakes. It was 
necessary to pay at some regular 
intervals, and it has been found pos- 
sible to pay on the rst and rs5th of 
each month. All products received 


ing the 15 days period, instead of pay- 
ing for each lot according to the 
market quotations for that particular 
day. The checks are mailed to the 
patrons and with each check is in- 
cluded the Sales Room Record for 
each lot brought in by that producer 
during the half month period. Nearly 
all the farmers are cleaning their own 
eggs as they can do it more cheaply 
than the Association. The Associa- 


ONE CORNER OF THE ARTIFICIALLY CHILLED ROOM WHERE ALL POULTRY IS TAKEN 


IMMEDIATELY AFTER KILLING AND PICKING. 


HERE IT IS COOLED, GRADED, 


WRAPPED AND PACKED. 


from the rst to the 15th inclusive, are 
paid for on the first of the following 


months; all products received from 
the 15th to the 31st inclusive are paid 
for on the 15th of the following month. 
This is an average wait of three weeks, 
from the time the eggs are received. 
This has given the association enough 
reserve fund so it has been able to 
carry the monthly hotel bills without 
much difficulty. 

The method of calculating returns 
has been further simplified by averag- 


tion buys poultry boxes and second- 
hand egg cases in large lots; some 
farmers supply their own egg cases. 


MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS OF 
MANAGEMENT 
After about a month of operation 
we found that it was much more 
satisfactory to prepay all express 
charges. We then deal with the 
local agent only and it is an easy 
matter to check over the monthly 
statement and get refunds for any 
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over-charges. When the receiver paid 
the charges, he always charged back 
to the association the same amount 
that he paid the express company. 
If this was an overcharge the asso- 
ciation had to file a claim with the 
express company. The company 
would pay the refund to the receiver 
and then the association would have 
to see to it that they themselves 
obtained this refund from the receiver. 
The association was continually hav- 
ing trouble with overcharges until 
it started to prepay charges and since 
then there has not been one claim. 
It was also found advisable to try out 
the various express companies to see 
which gave the earliest deliveries, 
which gave the roughest handling, 
and which had the most courteous 
deliverymen. 

If very much dressed poultry is 
to be shipped it is almost necessary 
to get refrigerator express service 
for this. The association is able to 
avail itself of this service at no 
extra cost when the individual prob- 
ably could not. Be sure to keep the 
eggs out of the refrigerator cars, as 
they will sweat too much. 

When very many helpers are hired 
it was found advisable to put all 
possible operations on the piece work 
basis. In this way there is no lost 
time for the association and it is 
quite an incentive to fast work. 
By a careful supervision careless 
work can be easily noted and the 
worker corrected. 


SUB-COLLECTING STATIONS 


Because of the fact that the Poultry 
Producers’ Association of Ithaca is 
under the direct supervision of the 
Poultry Department of the College it 
is necessary that the products be 
brought to the Poultry Building to be 
handled. The Poultry building is 
unfortunately located at the tcp of a 
one and one-half mile haul up «. steep 
hill so it is very inconvenient for the 
patrons from the opposite side of the 
city to bring their products to the 
building. For this reason arrange- 
ments were made with a transfer 


company to have eggs and poultry 
left at their stables from which they 
are delivered regularly to the Poultry 
Building and the cases returned, for 
alow charge. In this case the transfer 
man must give a receipt for the eggs 
and is credited when he leaves them 
with the association clerk. 

As soon as the egg production be- 
gan to drop off in the late spring the 
association began sending a wagon 
out on a regular route once a week to 
collect eggs and poultry from those 
who did not have enough to pay to 
bring them to the Poultry Building 
or Transfer Office. It was found that 
one horse and an express wagon could 
do the work very economically. This 
makes hauling cost about one cent per 
dozen for the eggs and one cent per 
pound for the poultry. This route is 
working so satisfactorily that at least 
two more will be established very soon. 
In this way the benefits of the organi- 
zation will be made available to most 
of the farmers within a distance of ten 
miles from Ithaca. 


FACILITIES FOR HANDLING POULTRY 


The Poultry Producers’ Association 
of Ithaca is perhaps especially favored 
in having a modern refrigeration plant 
available for chilling and holding 
the dressed poultry. This is quite 
necessary if much poultry is to be 
handled although at first ice refrigera- 
tion may be used very satisfactorily. 
In other localities, perhaps arrange- 
ments could be made with some 
already established refrigeration plant. 
Arrangements must also be made for 
holding live poultry while waiting to 
be killed. This should consist of a 
series of coops convenient to the killers 
or better yet, have these coops upon 
trucks and wheel them in from an 
adjoining room as needed. Every- 
thing should be kept absolutely sani- 
tary, and all by-products such as 
feathers and blood should be saved. 
These items amount to considerable 
to an association handling large 
amounts of products. At the Ithaca 
Association a record is kept of the 
patrons promising to send in live 
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poultry for future killing; this makes 
it possible for the patrons to telephone 
to the office and learn just when to 
bring in their birds, when to begin 
starving them, etc. 


PRESENT STATUS AND FUTURE PROS- 
PECTS 


At the present time there are about 
100 patrons supplying eggs or poultry 
to the association and this number 
will be considerably increased when 
the new routes are established. The 
returns have been liberal and yet 
during the five months that the 
association has been in operation a 
very satisfactory reserve fund has 
been accumulated. This reserve fund 
will be held and as it increases divi- 
dends will be rendered in proportion to 
the value of the products which the indi- 
viduals have sold through the associa- 
tion. 

It is planned that at the end of each 
month each patron shall receive a 
sheet showing the months business of 
the association and comparing the 
patron’s percentage number of eggs 
of the various grades with the average 
percentage of all of the patrons. 
This will show the patrons whether 
his eggs are relatively poorer or better 
than the average and will serve as a 
very strong educational feature. 

Form letters are sent to the patrons 


Countryman 


giving them directions along various 
lines such as caring for their flocks, 
fattening the cockerels or preparing 
their eggs. These tend to keep up 
the interest in the organization itself 
as well as in the financial benefits 
to be derived by sending the products 
to it. 

The Poultry Producers’ Association 
of Ithaca is working satisfactorily 
as a unit. As soon as the Poultry 
Department is sufficiently assured of 
the success of this association it is 
hoped that other similar associations 
may be established in other parts of 
the state. These various Poultry Pro- 
ducers’ Associations working together 
may then be able to handle larger 
contracts and to give better service 
to the trade than could any single 
association. 

This Association is now in its 
infancy. It is being improved every 
week and must continue for at least a 
year before it can be called a success 
in any sense of the word. It has been 
established under New York State 
conditions and planned with the idea 
of meeting New York State needs. 
The Association will be very glad to 
have visitors look over its methods of 
operation and suggestions for im- 
provements are always welcome. For 
further information readers may ad- 
dress the Poultry Producers’ Associa- 
tion of Ithaca, N. Y. 


EGG LAYING CONTESTS 


By George A. Cosgrove 


HEN we consider the importance 

of the poultry industry as one 

of the great food supplies of the 
country, and the universal distribu- 
tion of poultry throughout all parts 
of the country, it is really remark- 
able that the practical ‘““Yankee’’ has 
been satisfied all these years to de- 
vote his attention to poultry shows 
where the markings on the feathers 
was the highly important point and 


utility had little or no consideration. 
That a fowl should be valuable if it 
had feathers on its middle toe, and of 
comparatively little value if it didn’t 
may look all right from the fancier’s 
point of view, but from the utility 
man’s standpoint, it looks like rank 
nonsense. But it is just such useless 
fads American breeders have been 
working on for years. Of course we 
all knew that there were egg laying 
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contests in Australia and in England, 
but for some unaccountable reason, no 
one started such a contest in this 
country, so far as I am aware, until 
the Philadelphia North American per- 
suaded the authorities of the Connecti- 
cut Agricultural College at Storrs to join 
with them in holding such a contest. 

The result has been a surprise to all 
concerned. The interest in the con- 
test which the general public has taken, 
was not anticipated by anyone. No 
one expected that the newspapers, 
city dailies, and country weeklies 
alike would give reports of the contest 
each week but they were compelled 
to do so by the interest of the public 
in the results. Probably no event 
has happened in a hundred years that 
has so stimulated interest in poultry 
keeping. 

The performance of different breeds 
under precisely similar conditions as 
to housing, feeding, care, etc., has 
radically changed the ideas of many 
poultrymen, and the demonstration of 
the great difference in laying ability 
of certain strains or families of the 
same breed, has shown the value of 
careful selection and breeding for 
utility purposes. Wherever egg lay- 
ing contests have been held for a 
number of years in succession, each 
year has usually shown an increased 
number of eggs laid by the leading 
pens; the world’s record being held 
by Australia, with an average for the 
six birds in the leading pen of 264.8 
eggs in one year. 


Egg laying contests have been held 
in England for years, sometimes for 
the winter months only, sometimes 
for the entire year. The desire to win 
at these contests with the valuable 
advertising that winning carries, has 
led to more trapnesting, more care in 
mating, more keeping of records, and 
as would naturally follow, an increased 
egg production. The evidence of this 
is clearly shown by the performance of 
the English birds in the contest at 
Storrs. Mr. Edward Cam’s White 
Wyandottes from England have out- 
layed all the American White Wyan- 
dottes, while Mr. Tom Barron’s White 
Leghorns are 150 eggs ahead of any 
American bred pen of any breed and 
at the contest at Mountain Grove, 
Missouri, are 256 eggs ahead of any 
other pen of any breed. For the 
first time in the history of poultry 
keeping in America fowls bred for 
utility alone are sold at prices that 
compare with those obtained by the 
fancier. One of Mr. Barron’s White 
Leghorns at the Storrs contest has 
laid 250 eggs in ten months, and the 
average for the five birds is over 217 
eggs apiece, in the ten months. The 
third egg laying contest at Storrs will 
commence November tst. It is pro- 
posed to put ten birds in a pen this 
year and the entrance fee will be the 
same as before, $25, which means 
that a breeder can get ten birds trap- 
nested for a year and a certified record 
of the eggs laid and food consumed 
for $2.50 apiece. 





THE CORNELL DAIRY HERD 


By Professor H. H. Wing 


TH ERE are important and interest- 

ing historical connections in re- 
lation to improved livestock and the 
present site of the College of Agri- 
culture. The original “University 
Farm”’ now all included in the campus 
was a part of the large holdings of 
land owned in the neighborhood by 
the founder of the University. Mr. 
Cornell, quite a time before the found- 
ing of the University had established 
and become very much interested in 
a herd of Short Horns, then practically 
the only improved breed of cattle in 
the United States. His herd was 
among those of note in New York 
State and about 1865 he sold for export 
to England the young bull, 3rd Lord 
of Oxford, 4958, for $3000 in gold. * 
This bull before Mr. Cornell owned 
him was the sire of the famous 8th 
Duchess of Geneva that sold for 
$40,600 at the New York Mills Sale 
of 1873 at which sale Mr. Cornell is 


noted in the press reports as one of the 
important interested spectators though 
the sale occurred only a few months 


before his death. It should be an 
incentive to us of the present day to 
remember that before Cornell Uni- 
versity was founded or perhaps more 
than even vaguely thought of, Mr. 
Cornell was actively engaged in im- 
proving the live stock industry of the 
state, a labor which still occupies so 
large a part of our efforts and in which 
there is abundant room for further 
advancement. 

Very little information is available 
as to the earliest developments of the 
herds on the University farms. There 
were improved animals in the college 
herds probably from the very outset 
and it is known that at least a few 
pure bred animals were in the first 
herds but no appreciable progress 
was made and no permanent policy 
adopted until Professor Isaac Phillips 
Roberts became the head of the De- 


*Allen—‘History of Short Horns,” p. 223. 


partment of Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity in 1873. At this time interest 
in dairy husbandry was beginning to 
develop in the state and the present 
leading dairy breeds, notably Jerseys 
and Ayrshires, were beginning to come 
into general public notice. Professor 
Roberts came to Cornell from the 
middle west and had seen and taken 
part in the introduction of the Short 
Horn and the consequent improve- 
ment of beef cattle on the fertile plains 
of the corn belt but he soon recognized 
the importance of a breed especially 
adapted for dairy production under 
eastern conditions. He had foresight 
enough to see that the general intro- 
duction of improved working dairy 
animals capable of greater production 
would be through the mating of purely 
bred bulls of a distinctively dairy type 
upon common cows and through their 
grade descendants developing herds of 
higher and more uniform productive 
capacity. A third fundamental prin- 
ciple was the recognition of the im- 
portance of systematic records of 
production as a basis not only for 
the selection of animals capable of 
present profitable production but also 
for breeding purposes. Acting upon 
these ideas the College herd was 
founded and has ever since been main- 
tained, though now for many years 
purely bred animals have gradually 
replaced grades. 

Systematic effort to improve the 
herd was begun by Professor Roberts 
in 1875. He had already determined 
by actual weighings that the herd, 
largely composed of as good native 
and common cows as could be pur- 
chased in the neighborhood, was pro- 
ducing at a rate not to exceed 3000 
pounds of milk per cow per annum. 
Holstein cattle were at that time almost 
unknown though a few herds had been 
established as early as 1860. By 1875 
there were probably less than 500 
purely bred Holsteins in the country 
almost entirely in New England and 
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New York. Professor Roberts has 
left no record as to the way in which 
his attention was called to this breed 
but in 1875 he purchased of Mr. W. W. 
Chenery of Belmont, Mass., the young 
bull, Sixth Earl of Middlesex, 156, 
born June 21, 1874. Mr. Chenery 
was the first importer of Holsteins to 
the United States and the sire and 
dam of this bull were both of Mr. 
Chenery’s original importation. There 
are three descendants of Sixth Earl 
of Middlesex in the College herd at the 
present time so that they in person 
through their pedigrees epitomize the 
history of the breed in this country. 
Very few animals, grade or pure bred, 


at the present time can be traced to 
the “original Chenery importation.”’ 
From 1875 to 1889 the policy begun 
in 1875 was continued. Continuous 
records of milk production were kept 
and they were used as a basis for 
selection but many of the original 
sheets having been lost the actual 
records were never published. The 
herd was a comparatively small one 
ranging in number from fifteen to 
twenty and occasionally supplemented 
by outside purchases of common or 
native stock. In the first cross one- 
half-blood heifers were raised from 
nearly all the cows in the original herd 
and almost without exception were 
much superior to their dams in milk 
production. In the second generation, 
as was natural, less improvement 
was secured and a few were distinctly 


inferior. Since then the improvement 
has been more largely in increased 
uniformity than in actual increase of 
production. 

The writer assumed charge of 
the herd in 1889 and beginning in 
1891 after the Babcock Test had been 
invented, systematic records of both 
milk and fat production have been 
kept and in 1892-3 a record of the 
cost of food was kept as well. The 
results of that year’s work were pub- 
lished in bulletin No. 52 of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and show 
an average yield of 7240 pounds of 
milk per cow per annum, or an in- 
crease of 108 per cent in seventeen 


EARL 
KORNDYKE 
DE KOL 
24954. 

The most impres- 
sive sire used in the 
herd. He now has 
56 A. R. O. daugh- 
ters and II sons 
that have _ sired 
A. R. O. daughters. 


years. Since then the fluctuations{in 
production are well shown in the fol- 
lowing table, for though some purely 
bred animals were introduced about 
this time, the principles of breeding 
and selection have not been materially 
changed. 
Year No. of cows Milk, pounds 
1892-3 20 7240 
1893-4 20 7470 
1894-5 19 7370 
1895-6 17 7600 
1896-7 19 7685 
1897-8 19 7561 
1898-9 I) 7697 
1899-1900 22 7128 
1900-I 15 7671 
1901-2 14 6638 
1902-3 16 8037 
1903-4 24 7652 
23 8004 
22 6580 
34 6822 
37 6773 


Fat, pounds 
285.6 
289.3 
280 
274 
276 
278 
282 
264.7 
291.8 
256.4 
284.5 
296.4 
290.5 
245.6 
257-3 
268.7 
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No. of cows 
1908-9 37 
1909-10 43 
IgI0-II 4! 
IQII-I2 43 
IQI2-13 50 


Year Milk, pounds 


7463 
8161 
8228 
7400 
7396 

In the progress of development the 
sires used have of course played a 
most important part. These sires 
were for the most part rather care- 
fully selected though in no case were 
extreme prices paid and the cost of 
several was quite moderate. The fol- 
lowing is a complete list of the Hol- 
stein sires used with the date of their 
birth. 


Fat, pounds 
302.5 
334-5 
334 
3097 
286 


Sixth Earl of Middlesex 156, born June 21, 
1874 

Van Horn 361, born March 2, 1878 

Robinson Crusoe 1471, born April 3, 1882 

Netherland Remus 6276, born July 8, 1887 

Netherland Statesman’s Excelsior 19036, 
born December 17, 1891 

Sir Beets DeKol 21422, born March 26, 


1894 ° 
7 Earl Korndyke DeKol 24954, born Nov- 
ember 28, 1897 
Dutch Hengerveld Korndyke 31155, born 
December 27, I901 


Small Hopes Korndyke 
born January 21, 1903 

Prince Ybma Spofford 6th 47135, born 
December 21, 1906 

Woodcrest Pietje Ormsby 54909, born 
September 5, 1908 


DeKol 32260, 


It will thus be seen that in the 39 
years 1875-1913 inclusive. eleven sires 
have been in the herd. Of these one, 
Netherland Statesman’s Excelsior, died 
before leaving any offspring in the 
herd. The average approximate life 


of the ten fruitful bulls was therefore 
almost four years. Of the ten, Van 
Horn and Dutch Hengerveld Korn- 
dyke were the least successful though 
each left some good daughters. All 
things considered, Earl Korndyke De 
Kol was the most impressive as a sire 
though the rst, 3rd, 4th, 6th, roth and 
11th all proved very useful animals. 

It is often urged against the use of 
pure bred bulls that the first cost is 
prohibitive and the results are uncer- 
tain. It is not known what was paid 
for the first three bulls but the other 
eight cost from $50 to $350 each and 


RUBY 

34 HOLSTEIN. 

One of the early 
large producers in 
the herd. She was 
sired by Robinson 
Crusoe. She gave 
birth to nine calves 
and in nine years 
produced 96,800 
pounds milk and 
3814 pounds of but- 
ter ora yearly aver- 
age of 10700 pounds 
of milk and 424 
pounds of butter. 


the average was a little less than $150 
each. When it is considered that 
seven of the ten fruitful bulls were 
decidedly successful as breeders, that 
the other three were by no means 
failures, and that the average period 
of usefulness was four years, the 
moderate investment of $150 each 
may be considered to have given good 
returns and to be within the reason- 
able expectation of anyone starting 
out on a line of similar improvement. 

In 1878, Professor Roberts visited 
Holland and selected for Mr. Howard 
G. White, of Syracuse, a small herd of 
pure bred Holsteins. Afterward about 
1883, he purchased a single heifer 
from Mr. White, the granddaughter 
of one of the cows of the original im- 
portation. This cow was called Dena. 
She was not a large producer and not a 
prolific breeder. In 1889 when the 





GLISTA ERNESTINE 117999. 


The best cow yet produced in the herd. As a junior four year old she produced 24.410 pounds of fat in seven days; 98.948 pounds fat in 
30 days and in 36 weeks has produced 503 pounds of fat. . 
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writer took charge of the herd a single 
granddaughter of Dena, a two-year- 
old heifer, known as Glista 7857, 
sired by Robinson Crusoe was the 
only descendant of Dena and the 
only pure bred Holstein in the herd. 
She was not very prepossessing in 
appearance, rather coarse in bone and 
heavy and masculine in general ap- 
pearance. She proved to be rather 
unproductive but she produced three 
heifer calves in succession, each sired 
by Netherland Remus. Glista and 
her daughters were not as productive 
as the grade three-quarters and seven- 
eighths bloods that made up the 
larger part of the herd at this time. 
It seemed, however, to be desirable to 
work into purely bred animals. Avail- 
able funds were low and the policy 
was adopted of raising all the pure 
bred females, keeping them in the 
herd even though they were not as 
productive as some of the grades 
until their capabilities were thoroughly 
tested, seeking to improve the stock 
as rapidly as possible through the 
influence of the sire. At first progress 


was quite slow; an undue proportion 
of males was born, Glista 3rd produc- 
ing three bull calves in succession 
and no heifers and Glista 4th produc- 
ing four bull calves before her first 


heifer was dropped. When the bull 
Sir Beets DeKol was purchased his 
daughters showed the first marked 
improvement among the purely bred 
animals and following him, Earl Korn- 
dyke DeKol gave a marked impetus 
to the productive capacity through the 
seven or eight daughters which he left 
in the herd. Since that time, the herd 
has increased rapidly in numbers and 
improved in general productive capac- 
ity. The course of this improvement 
is well shown in the following table: 
Year No. of cows Milk, pounds Fat, pounds 
1889-90 I 5023. 172 
1890-91 I 4595 155 
1891-2 2 6490 213 
1892-3 
1893-4 8266 
1894-5 5899 
8193 


1895-6 
1896-7 9557 309 
8689 275 


1897-8 
1898-9 9396 2g! 


293 
217 
264 


Year No. of cows 
1899— 1900 3 
1900-1 4 
1901-2 4 
1902-3 6 
1903-4 7 
1904-5 9 
1905-6 II 
1906-7 18 
1907-8 19 
1908-9 21 
1909-10 24 
I910-II 25 
IQII-12 15 
1912-13 14 


Milk, pounds 
8662 
8848 
7233 255 
9342 322 
9377 331 
9549 325 
7682 265 


7343 254 
8276 292 
8415 300 
9068 324 


9297 334 
8679 304 
9497 328 


Not all the later born animals have 
shown uniformly good qualities. There 
have been a number of “weeds” but 
these have been eliminated from the 
herd and their number is not larger 
than would normally be expected in 
any course of breeding. In the table on 
page 49 the relationship of all the 
individuals in the family is shown in 
the line of female descent, together 
with the length of time they remained 
in the herd and their average yield in 
pounds of fat per year during the time 
they werein the herd. Those marked 
with a star are at present members of 
the herd; most of them young and 
many of them will undoubtedly in- 
crease their present record. The fig- 
ures, however, are given as of present 
date for the sake of making the table 
as complete as possible. 

The influence of the sires on the 
development of the herd is of course of 
great importance. The improvement 
has undoubtedly come largely through 
the sires and in the table above there 
is no indication of this. It is difficult 
to give any indication of the influence 
of the sires other than by giving a list 
of their daughters with the production 
of each and the average production 
which is shown in the table below. 
Sired by Netherland Remus 

Glista 2nd 

Glista 3rd 

Glista 4th 


Fat, pounds 
287 
292 


Fat, pounds 
188 Ibs. 


Av. 


Sired by Sir Beets DeKol 
Glista Beta 
Glista DeKol.... 
Glista Alpha 





Glista 
3 Yrs. Av. 188 Ibs. 


Average by 188 Ibs. 


Generations 


Glista 2d 


1 Yr. Av. 188 lbs. 


Glista 3d 


2 Yrs. Av. 252 lbs. 


Glista 4th 


8 Yrs. Av. 274 lbs. 


| 
| 


Gl. Netherland 
5 Yrs. Av. 286 lbs. 


Gl. Beta 
10 Yrs. Av. 309 lbs. 


Gl. Delta 
9 Yrs. Av. 348 lbs. 


Gl. Theta 
7 Yrs. Av. 302 Ibs. 


*G1. Eta 
10 vrs. Av. 327 lbs. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Gl. DeKol 
6 Yrs. Av. 303 Ibs. 


GI. Alpha 
10 Yrs. Av. 294 lbs. 


Gl. Epsilon 
9 Yrs. Av. 312 lbs. 


Gl. Lambda 

4 Yrs. Av. 292 lbs. 
Gl. Carlotta 

3 Yrs. Av. 299 Ibs. 
Gl. Cora 

2 Yrs. Av. 413 Ibs. 
Gl. Coreva 

2 Yrs. Av. 223 lbs. 


Gl. Rho 

4 Yrs. Av. 301 lbs. 
*GI. Psi 

6 Yrs. Av. 345 Ibs. 
*GI. Candida 

4 Yrs. Av. 250 lbs. 


Gl. Coriander 

1 Yr. Av. 233 Ibs. 
Gl. Corinne 

3 Yrs. Av. 253 Ibs. 
Gl. Xi 

1 Yr. Av. 180 Ibs. 
Gl. Sigma 

5 Yrs. Av. 341 Ibs. 


289 lbs. 


Gl. Gamma 

8 Yrs. Av. 336 lbs. 
Gl. Iota 

7 Yrs. Av. 381 Ibs. 
*GI. Omicron 

7 Yrs. Av. 359 lbs. 


Gl. Tau 

5 Yrs. Av. 255 lbs. 
Gl. Pi 

2 Yrs. Av. 
GI. Phi 

1 Yr. Av. 231 lbs. 


Gl. Alpha 2d 
1 Yr. Av. 204 lbs. 


198 lbs. 


Gl. Nu 

5 Yrs. Av. 317 lbs. 
Gl. Upsilon 

3 Yrs. Av. 163 lbs. 


Gl. Chi 

4 Yrs. Av. 281 Ibs. 
Gl. Dora 

1 Yr. Av. 239 lbs. 


Gl. Duchess 


1 Yr. Av. 220 Ibs. 


*Gl. Draba 
2 Yrs. Av. 298 Ibs. 


Gl. Mu 


6 Yrs. Av. 285 Ibs. 


*G1. Ernestine 


3 Yrs. Av. 377 lbs. 


*G1. Elgantine 


3 Yrs. Av. 264 lbs. 


Gl. Eloise 


2 Yrs. Av. 283 lbs. 


Gl. Eleanor 
1 Yr. Av. 286 lbs. 
Gl. Omega 


3 Yrs. Av. 309 lbs. 


*Gl. Echo 


3 Yrs. Av. 338 lbs. 


Gl. Ebony 
1 Yr. Av. 304 lbs. 


*GI. Eva 


4 Yrs. Av. 270 Ibs. 


*GI. Elora 


2 Yrs. Av. 310 lbs. 


303 Ibs. 


*Gl, Francesca 
3 Yrs. Av. 322 Ibs. 


*Gl. Flora 
2 Yrs. Av. 207 lbs. 
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Sired by Earl Korndyke DeKol Sired by Small Hopes Korndyke DeKol 
Glista Delta i. Glista Carlotta 299 lbs. 
Glista Theta 2 Glista Psi 345 * 
Glista Eta ’ Glista 259 
Glista Epsilon : Glista 233 
Glista Lambda a Glista 253 
Glista Gamma fe Glista 
Glista Iota 4 : Glista 
Glista 2 Glista Eleanor. . 
Glista } gos Glista Omega 

Glista Francesca 
Glista 


GLISTA 7857. 


The original cow 
of the Glista famiiy. 
Note her coarse and 
inferior appearance 
in comparison with 
her descendants 
Glista Cora and 
Glista Ernestine. 


Sired by Dutch Hengerveld Korndyke Sired by A. & G. Netherland Piebe DeKol 
Glista Rho 301 lbs. Glista Alpha 2nd 204 lbs. 
Glista Xi 180 “ Glista Echo ae 
Glista Sigma a 4 ie 
Glista Omicron 359 ‘ 

Glista 255 

198 

aay" Sired by Prince Ymba Spofford 6th 

163 “ Glista Cora 413 lbs. 


“a 


22 


PRESS 
1% HOLSTEIN. 


One of the best 
looking cows ever 
bred in the herd. 
She wasalso a large 
producer. Her best 
yearly record was 
I1900 pounds of 
milk and 345 lbs. 
of fat. She also 
was sired by Robin- 
son Crusoe. 
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Jerseys were introduced into the 
herd about 1885. The bulls used 
nave been Cornell Valentine, a son of 
Ramapo; Cornell Exile, a son of Exile 
of St. Lambert; Marvel’s Pogis, 
a descendant of Emma’s Pearl; and 
Oonan’s Count third. The present 
sire, Blue Belle Experimenter, a gift 
of the State Experiment Station at 
Geneva, descended through the herd 
of Mr. George W. Sisson, from an im- 
ported cow, Blue Belle, is as good a 
representative of the breed as has 
ever been in the herd. 

Guernseys were first introduced in 
1903, but they have not been remark- 
ably prolific. The present herd bull, 
Ledyard’s Warwick, is a full brother 
of Otto W. Post’s cow, Azucena’s 
Pride 2nd, the champion of her class 


(two and a half and four years) in the 
Advanced Registry of the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club. Her record is 
856 pounds of butter fat in one year. 

In 1905, it was thought wise to 
introduce the so-called Dairy Short 
Horns and two cows and a heifer 
were purchased from the herd of Innes 
and May, of Pennsylvania. After- 
ward a bull, Frederick Clay, was 
purchased from the same herd. The 
descendants of these animals have 
proved prolific and quite productive, 
particularly the cow, Lady Clay 3rd, 
to which attention is called. The 
present herd bull, Royal Oxford, bred 
by Horace W. Avery, is descended 
from the best milking strains in Ver- 
mont. 

The last additions to the herd have 
been Ayrshires, which were introduced 
in to11, largely from importations 
made directly from Scotland by Mr. 
F. S. Peer, of Ithaca. One of the 
cows comes from the noted producing 
herd of S. S. Karr and Son, of Alle- 
ghany County. 


THE EFFECTS OF FERTILIZERS OTHER THAN 
THAT OF ADDING PLANT FOOD 


L. L. Van Slyke 


New York State Agricultural Exneriment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


WE ARE recently coming to under- 

stand that the application of a 
fertilizing material to the soil may, and 
usually does, do much more than 
furnish plant-food. What we may 
call secondary effects take place, and 
these often influence the chemical, 
physical and biological conditions of 
the soil and, therefore, the crops in a 
way not expected. Many of these 
secondary changes have received little 
‘ecognition in these practical relations. 
[t is true that the effects of organic 
natter upon soil structure, warmth, 
water-holding power, modification of 
wailability of mineral plant-food com- 
»ounds, and activity of micro-organ- 


isms has been well recognized in 
agricultural practice; and the same is 
true also of the influence of calcium 
(lime) compounds. It is, however, 
less true of special chemical com- 
pounds, such as are commonly used 
in commercial fertilizers, among which 
for illustration we can mention sodium 
nitrate, ammonium sulphate, super- 
phosphate, potassium chloride, potas- 
sium sulphate, etc. We will now 
consider in detail some typical cases 
which will illustrate the subject of 
this article. 

Sodium nitrate (often called nitrate 
of soda) serves excellently to furnish 
an example of the secondary effects 
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of fertilizing material upon soils. In 
using this compound, the purpose is, 
of course, application of nitrate nitro- 
gen, which is taken into the plants 
during crop growth; but the sodium 
is mostly left behind in the soil and is 
not inert. This sodium residue may 
be beneficial in its action and it may be 
injurious. We will consider (1) its 
beneficial action, (2) its harmful action 
and (3) its effect on soil acidity. 
Beneficial action. The sodium nitrate 
has the power of exchanging places 
with potassium in certain insoluble 
potassium compounds, resulting in 
the formation of a soluble potassium 
compound. In many clay soils, this 
action may be so extensive that appli- 
cation of sodium nitrate furnishes all 
the available potassium required for 
crops, and this latter constituent 
can in such cases be omitted from the 
fertilizer applied, so long as the soil 
continues to contain an abundance of 
potassium compounds that can be 
rendered available in this way. 
Injurious action. When _ sodium 
nitrate is used continuously and ex- 


tensively on a soil for a series of years, 
it may destroy the granular or crumb 


structure. This effect is due to the 
sodium residue left in the soil. This 
residue combines with carbon dioxide 
in the soil water to form sodium bi- 
carbonate, which possesses a strong 
deflocculating power, causing the soil 
grains or crumbs to fall apart into very 
fine particles. Under such conditions, 
a soil puddles badly, if worked when 
wet, and after rain dries into hard 
unmanageable lumps, seriously re- 
ducing the crop producing power 
of the soil. If this condition con- 
tinues, the finest material of the soil 
is gradually removed in the course of 
years, and the crop producing power 
decreases also. Such a condition while 
difficult to remedy, can be most 
effectively changed by the applica- 
tion of some material that is already 
acid or capable of combining with 
and changing the alkaline sodium 
bicarbonate into some harmless com- 
pound. Acid phosphate, ammonium 
sulphate and calcium sulphate (gyp- 


sum) are effective in thus changing 
the sodium bicarbonate. Basic sub- 
stances such as a calcium carbonate 
(ground lime), calcium hydrate (slaked 
lime), etc., should never be applied 
under these conditions because they 
will only make a bad matter worse. 
Effect on sotl acidity. Sodium bi- 
carbonate resulting from the use of 
sodium nitrate neutralizes acids and 
prevents a soil becoming acid. It will, 
therefore,save loss of calcium carbonate 
in the soils. It may be said, in addi- 
tion to the effects already mentioned, 
that sodium nitrate renders insoluble 
calcium phosphate more easily soluble. 
Ammonium sulphate, tends to render 
a soil acid, an action just the reverse 
of that of sodium nitrate The am- 
monium is changed to nitric acid 
leaving as a soil residue, free or uncom- 
bined sulphuric acid, which combines 
with the calcium carbonate present in 
the soil. With long-continued use of 
ammonium sulphate on soils, the 
calcium carbonate is gradually used 
up and there then results an acid soil. 
The simplest remedy for this condition 
is the application of either calcium 
-arbonate or hydroxide. The condi- 
tion can be prevented by keeping in 
the soil a good supply of ground 
limestone or by using sodium or 
calcium nitrate or cyanamid along 
with ammonium sulphate. 
Superthosthates. In these mater- 
ials we have two different chemical 
compounds to consider, the soluble 
or acid calcium phosphate and the 
calcium sulphate (gypsum). In the 
case of the calcium phosphate, it is 
sooner or later utilized by the plant 
and if any residue is left in the soil, 
it is calcium, which becomes carbonate 
under normal soil conditions. The 
residual gypsum of the acid phosphate 
may have several different effects on 
the soil; at least this is true theoreti- 
cally. The one of most interest here 
is the tendency to have free sulphuric 
acid in the soil, which is rendered 
harmless when the soil contains enough 
calcium carbonate. In the absence of 
such basic materials, gypsum ulti- 
mately makes an acid soil. Super- 
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phosphates have gained the reputa- 
tion of producing ‘“‘sour soils” and the 
opular explanation has been that it 
was due to the soluble phosphate, 
whichis known to be an acid salt, while 
n reality it is due rather to the cal- 
‘ium sulphate present in the super- 
»hosphates. 

Potassium chloride and sulphate. In 
oils containing an abundance of 
‘alcium carbonate, the free hydro- 
‘hloric and sulphuric acids left in the 
oil, after the potassium has been 
taken into the plants, will be at once 
neutralized and rendered harmless. 
In many soils, an exchange takes 


place between the soluble potassium 
chloride or sulphate and compounds 


3 


present in the soil, by which the 
potassium is converted into less soluble 
forms, while the acid part (chloride or 
sulphate) combines with some soil con- 
tituent especially calcium and magne- 
sium. In soils in which neither of the 
foregoing conditions exists, free hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric acid may accumu- 
late and cause an acid condition in time. 

The examples given above are suf- 
ficient to illustrate the fact that in 
applying commercial fertilizers to the 
soils, some account must be taken of 
the effects other than those of supply- 
ing plant-food. If this is not done, 
not only may the applied plant-food 
fail to produce the desired effect but 
even act injuriously. 


GREENHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


W. R. Cobb 


OMPARATIVELY few people are 
aware of the tremendous im- 
provements which have been made in 
the past thirty years in the construc- 
tion of greenhouses, and few realize 
the extensive and rapid growth of 
the building of greenhouses as a 
specialty. 

There are a number of firms in the 
United States who do nothing else, 
and it is owing to the specializing of 
this class of construction that the light 
and airy greenhouse structures of to- 
day have been evolved. 

Fifty years ago the greenhouse 
was generally built against a high 
wall, with one slope of roof. The 
wall was on the north side and the 
glass roof faced the south. The roofs 
were constructed with a number of 
independent sash, supported by heavy 
wood rafters, and the sash glazed 
with glass, not over six inches wide. 

‘his form of construction was seldom 
ight, and the amount of wood used 
vave only about 50 percent of light. 
“hey were seldom heated, and if 
neated at all, it was by running a 
rick flue through the house, attached 


to a hot air furnace. The results of 
this method of heating were far from 
satisfactory; one end of the house 
would be too warm and the other end 
too cool. Later, hot water and steam 
were introduced as heating mediums, 
and this opened the way for extensive 
improvements in the construction of 
the greenhouse itself, and also for an 
increase in size and a larger latitude 
in the variety and extent of same. 
Mr. Lord, the founder of Lord & 
Burnham Company, was a_ great 
lover of flowers, and also a thorough 
mechanic. He became dissatisfied 
with the results obtained in the 
greenhouse which he had on his 
place, built with sash in the roof, 
and made up his mind that in order 
to make any advances in floral culture 
under glass, improvement in the con- 
struction of the greenhouse itself must 
be made. So he constructed a green- 
house, having a permanent glass roof; 
that is, in the space between the 
rafters, wood bars were placed, sup- 
ported by purlins running from rafter 
to rafter, and then the glass placed 
between the bars. He also arranged 
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ILLUSTRATION OF OLD GREENHOUSE WITHOUT ANY GLASS IN SIDES OF HOUSE. 


a mechanical device for operating 
the sash used for ventilating at the 
ridge. The results obtained in this 
type of house were so far ahead of 
anything then known, that his services 
were soon in demand, and from that 
time on improvement, both in the 
construction and shape of the green- 
house, was rapid, until today we have 
the cobwebby structure. 

The roof was made curved, which 
gave the plants on the side of the 
house more headroom. Later, the 
sides of the houses were increased in 
height, two feet of glass being placed 
between the top of the plant beds and 
the gutters. This allowed the roof 
to be made straight, instead of curved, 
which reduced the cost. As improve- 
ment in construction continued, ranges 
of glass or several greenhouses united 
in one, began to be built and today 
there are a large number of ranges on 
private estates, where almost any 
variety of flowers, vegetables, and 
fruit can be grown. 


Up to about thirty-five years ago, 
the sills, rafters, and purlins; in fact, 
all parts of the superstructure were 
built of wood. As the desire for wider 
and more permanent houses increased, 
the greenhouse designers and builders 
began to look around for better 
materials. At about this time steel 
and iron had begun to be used in 
general building, and to these metals 
the builders turned their attention. 
Cast iron sills were substituted for 
wood; steel rafters, and purlins took 
the place of the cumbersome wooden 
ones, and throughout, wood was re- 
placed with metal as far as possible. 

In this climate to secure a tight 
greenhouse roof, all the year round, 
it is necessary to have all glass rest on 
wood. As yet, there has been no 
other satisfactory method invented. 
While wood is still used, it has been 
possible to greatly diminish the size 
of the members, owing to the fact 
that the steel and iron members 
furnish the desired strength, and with 
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proper care the superstructure of a 
greenhouse should last indefinitely. 
In proper construction the steel 
rafters and purlins are exposed only 
to the inside temperature of the house, 
thus insuring freedom from contrac- 
tion and expansion. This principle 
adopted thirty-five years ago has been, 
and is to-day the base and fundamental 
principle of all first class construction. 
From time to time the size of the 
glass used, has been increased: First, 
6 inch, then 8 inch, 10 inch, 12 inch, 
14 inch, 16 inch and 24 inch. Today 
glass 16 inches and 24 inches wide is 
used almost exclusively. As far as 
growing qualities are concerned, there 
is no choice between the 16 inch and 
24 inch; the 16 inch gives less trouble 
in glazing. 
Today there are several construc- 
tions on the market. They vary 
only in details. All constructions are 
based on the principle of using steel 
and iron as a support for the wood 
roof, bars, sash, etc. It is in the 
details that the endurance, stability, 
etc. lie. It is well to look carefully 
into these details, and also into the 
sizes, etc. of the steel members. It is 
not a difficult matter to build a green- 


house that will stand a few years; 
the thing is to get one that will be 
good twenty-five or thirty years, with 
a minimum of repairs. 

The lines and shape of the roofs 
have also undergone many charges, 
until today three standard shapes are 
used almost exclusively, viz. : 
the straight roof, having cast iron 
gutters at the eave line; the curved 
roof, which varies only from the 
gutter line; the curved eave roof, 
being straight until it about reaches 
the side walls where it is curved sharply 
to meet the glass on sides of house. 
In this case, a combination cast iron 
sill and gutter caps the masonry 
walls. This type of roof is partic- 
ularly adapted to localities having 
heavy snows, as having no obstruction 
at the eave line, the snow readily 
slides from the roof. 

Glass has also improved in quality, 
and today double strength ‘‘A’”’ quality 
is standard. If glass is over 16 inches 
wide, what is known as 26 ounce should 
be used. “B” glass, except in rare 
cases is avoided. 

The plant benches used were at 
first made entirely of wood; then a 
combination of steel and wood; and 
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ILLUSTRATION OF A MODERN RANGE OF GREENHONSES, CONSISTING OF CURVED ROOF 
PALM HOUSE, AND CURVED EAVE WINGS 
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now we have the plant benches with 
galvanized steel frames, terra cotta 
bottoms, with slate or wood sides. 
A plant bench constructed entirely 
of cast iron is on the market. This is 
the most durable and presents a neat 
appearance. 

At first greenhouses were not heated. 
They were simply used to enable one 
to have fruit and flowers a little earlier 
and a little later than could be grown 
outside. After a short time, stoves 
were placed in the houses; then brick 
flues built, running the length of the 
house, through which hot air, genera- 
ted in a furnace was carried. Both 
of these methods were unsatisfactory, 
but were much better than no heat of 
any kind. Finally a system of pipes 
through which hot water circulated, 


ILLUSTRATION 
OF MODERN 
SMALL 
GREENHOUSE 
WITH 
CURVED EAVES 


was adopted, and this has continued 
to be used to the present day. While 
there has been a great improvement 
in the arrangement of the pipes, 
fittings, and valves, the original prin- 
ciple of circulating hot water by 
gravity, still remains and has proved 
the best heating medium, not except- 
ing steam, for plant life. 

Brick, stone, or concrete are suit- 
able for foundation walls. Brick was 
the material formerly used. Today, 
concrete, plastered with a light colored 
cement is more extensively used. It 
makes a cheap wall, and at the same 
time presents a neat appearance. 

Walks constructed of concrete, 
finished with cement, make ideal 
walks, and these have been used con- 
tinuously for thirty years. 





ADDRESS DELIVERED TO DIRECTOR BAILEY 
ON JULY 31, 1913, BY MEMBERS OF 
FACULTY THEN IN CITY 


“TrHaca, N. Y., July 31, 1913. 
Professor L. H. Bailey, 
Director of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 
Dear Friend and Colleague: 

We come as representatives of the 
Faculty of Agriculture to express the 
regrets of this Faculty that you are 
about to retire from the position of 
Director of this College. 

The Faculty would have come in a 
body to bring this message, for every 
member of it shares these regrets, but 
it was felt that a less formal procedure 
would be more acceptable to you. 
Still we could not let this day pass 
without expressing to you our feelings. 

The present successful condition of 
this College is due to the combined 
efforts of many earnest men and wo- 
men devoted to the cause of agri- 
cultural education; but every one of 
these workers realizes that the oppor- 
tunity for doing this work in so suc- 
cessful a way is due more largely to 
your efforts than to any other cause. 

The confidence which the people 
of the State have in you is the chief 
cause of the magnificent material sup- 
port that has been given the College. 

Your breadth of view in organizing 
and administering the College has 
enabled your colleagues to work in a 
much more efficient manner than 
would have been possible under less 
wise leadership. 

You have laid the foundation of a 
broad College of Agriculture and have 
built on this foundation an institution 
that stands forth as an ideal of what a 
College of Agriculture should be. 

The practical phases of agricultural 
education are well cared for. Instruc- 
tion in the sciences upon which intelli- 
gent agricultural practice must be 
based is provided. Opportunity for 


original investigation is offered, and 
the means of publishing the informa- 
tion obtained is well systematized. 

Not only are the needs of the stu- 
dents that come to the College pro- 
vided for; but through the extension 
department and the codperation of 
members of the staff with that depart- 
ment any tiller of the soil in need of 
help can obtain the best available 
information. 

This is the kind of institution that 
you have organized and brought to a 
high degree of efficiency. 

We wish that it were possible for us 
to continue to work under your wise 
leadership. But we are sure that 
your influence will remain with us; 
that we shall continue to try to realize 
the ideals that you have established. 
The momentum obtained is so great 
that the institution is bound to con- 
tinue its work along the lines laid out 
by you. 

We know that your work here has 
not been an easy task; that there 
has been much to trouble and perplex 
you. But the head of a college never 
had a more loyal and devoted follow- 
ing in his faculty than you have had. 

And while you are to leave us for 
the sake of a freer life, do not think 
we are jealous of what takes you away 
from us. Although we are borne 
down by the sense of our loss and the 
loss of the College, every heart re- 
joices that you are to have what you 
have longed for during these years 
when you have been fettered by 
administrative work. 

We shall hope that you will keep us 
close to you as friends, though we may 
no longer be colleagues, and that 
through our sympathy with your 
ideals we may proudly share your 
future work.” 
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This is a red letter day 
at the College of Agri- 
culture. 

There are three 
events which the College of Agricul- 
ture cannot afford to lose. They give 
to the college an atmosphere. They 
are the Assemblies, Farmer’s Week 
and the Agricultural Banquet. 

There are many people who ask 
whether we have not paid the penalty 
of rapid growth in losing what is 
extremely valuable, an intimate per- 
sonal touch with our faculty and with 
each other which gives the relation of 
neighbors in an ideal rural community. 
A pretty good answer to this question 
is the Agricultural Banquet. One is 
liable to forget such obstacles at a 
gathering which has all the advantages 
of a barn warming or a grange picnic 
but is a little better than either. 

This year the banquet will be just as 
attractive as of old. There are some 
upperclassmen as well as all the Fresh- 
men who have never been at an Agri- 


Save Decem- 
ber 5th. 


cultural Banquet. Itis something you 
cannot afford to miss. When you have 
pulled your chair away from a square 
meal seasoned with laughter and music 
to hear an imposing row of speakers, 
even the grouchiest man in the college 
will admit that it is good to be there. 


Considerable discussion 
has arisen recently 
concerning the relation 
of the College of Agri- 
culture to the Univer- 
sity. The College has 
been accused of segregation from the 
rest of the University and consequent 
non-participation in University activ- 
ities. 

There is truth in the statement that 
we are segregated to a certain extent. 
But there are two points which we wish 
to emphasize. The first point is that 
the College of Agriculture was created 
to serve the farmers of New York State. 
There is a great work that must be 
done apart from the University which 
accounts for many of our non-univer- 
sity activities. The second point is 
that the rest of the University 
has encouraged the students 
of this college to enter into University 
activities. We question whether the 
attitude of the students at the college 
of Agriculture is seriously at fault. 

The Sun which started the discus- 
sion has seemed to adopt the very 
laudable policy of giving more space to 
the College of Agriculture. We look 
forward to a time when the students at 
the college are more active in Univer- 
sity activities not only for the good of 
the University but for their own 
development and when the University 
as a whole fully realizes the high ideals 
and accomplishments of the College of 


The Univer- 
sity and the 
College of 
Agriculture 


not 


Agriculture. 
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We have been much 
disappointed with the 
scarcity of replies to 
our letters asking for 
former student notes. 
We were hoping that our Former Stu- 
dent column would be stronger than 
we can make it now with so little 
material. The trouble lies with nine 
out of ten former students. Each of 
them is glad enough to read of what the 
others are doing but does not realize 
that he ought to send in his own notes. 
Whether you are a subscriber is not the 
point. Send them anyway. 


Former 
Student 
Notes 


The Annual Fruit Show 
The Annual’ of the Department of 
Fruit Show Pomology will be given 
on November 6, 7, and 
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8th. It will be composed of fruits in 
season, mainly apples. Last year there 
were 125 varieties of apples and two of 
pears. All the fruit growing regions in 
United States will be represented. 

There are two purposes of these 
shows. One purpose to afford 
students an opportunity to be familiar 
with the different varieties and the 
variations in the variety when grown 
under different conditions. Another 
purpose is to demonstrate to the public 
the practical nature of the work given 
to students. The show is put up by 
the students and the varieties 
judged by them. 

To those who are not familiar with 
these shows it is sufficient to say that 
they are models for shows of their sort 
and have a fine educational value. 


is 


are 


AMYNTICHUS 


Dear Earth, Amyntichus the aged take 
Unto thyself; mindful how for thy 


sake 


He toiled so much. For all his life, in 


thee 


He planted seedlings of the olive-tree 
Ofttimes with vine-slips, too, did he 


adorn 


Thy hillsides and thy valleys fill 


with corn; 


And, leading streams of water here and 


there, 


Made herbs and fruitage plenteous 


everywhere. 


Round his gray brows, then. do thou 


softly cling, 


And put forth tender grasses of the 


spring. 


From the Greek Anthology. 


by G. S. B.) 


(Trans. 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


On Thursday, October 2, Acting 
Director Stocking spoke to the stu- 
dents of the College at the monthly 
Assembly. Among other things, he 
called attention to certain facts in 
regard to the college. He said that 
the total number of students registered 
to date is 1342 as against 1168 at the 
same time last year, giving a total 
increase of 174. These figures do not 
include graduate students since it is 
not yet possible to ascertain from the 
records the registration of the graduate 
students. He gave a brief sketch of 


Director Bailey’s early life and of his 


work since coming to Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1888. He called attention 
to the phenomenal growth of the 
College of Agriculture which has 
taken place under the leadership of 
Director Bailey. In 1903, when Pro- 
fessor Bailey was made Director, the 
College of Agriculture was housed 
in a portion of Morrill Hall and the 
old dairy building, which is now a 
portion of the north wing of Goldwin 
Smith Hall; and in the old horticultural 
greenhouses on the present site of the 
new athletic field. At that time there 
were 252 stduents in the College of 
Agriculture with nine persons on the 
faculty above the grade of assistants. 
At that time there were four depart- 
ments in the college as against twenty- 
four at the present time. It was 
pointed out that this material develop- 
ment in equipment and_ teaching 
facilities is a fine tribute to Director 
Bailey’s ability as an organizer and 
administrator. His ability as an edu- 
cator is shown by the great increase in 


the number of the teaching staff and 
student body, which numbered last 
year more than two thousand. The 
Acting Director called attention to 
some of the qualities which have 
contributed to Director Bailey’s great 
success and urged the students to 
study his life and follow it as an 
example of untiring devotion to pro- 
ductive work. The attention of the 
students was called to various mat- 
ters in connection with the College of 
Agriculture and the development of 
various portions of its work. The 
status of the new buildings was discus- 
sed, as was also the various student 
organizations and activities in the 
College of Agriculture. The students 
were urged to affiliate themselves 
actively with some student organiza- 
tion which would give them an oppor- 
tunity to develop themselves in lines 
of work which they could not secure in 
the class-room. They were urged to 
cultivate the habit of making good 
use of their time as a foundation for 
a useful productive life. The Acting 
Director called attention to the splen- 
did spirit existing in the student body 
in the College of Agriculture and hoped 
to see this spirit continue unabated. 
He called attention,however, to the 
fact that the College of Agriculture is 
an integral part of Cornell University 
and emphasized the importance of the 
students recognizing their relation to 
the university as a whole. He said, 
“while we are proud of the spirit of 
loyalty and devotion in our student 
body, wedo not want to separate our- 
selves from the rest of the university. 
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With the rapidly increasing number 
of students and the large number and 
variety of student activities now 
existing in the College of Agriculture, 
we should not forget our close relations 
with the university as a whole.” He 
hoped the students would take an 
active part in university activities as 
well as in the activities of the College 
of Agriculture. 
ok * ok 


One of the independent depart- 
ments which separated from the old 
department of Horticulture, and which 
will take up its work this fall, is the 
Department of Floriculture. Profes- 
sor Edward A. White will be in charge 
of the work, while Dr. Alvin C. Beal, 
former head of the department, will 
do investigational work. The New 
York State Legislature recently ap- 
propriated $30,000 which will be used 
in constructing a new greenhouse, and 
in extending the old ranges. The new 


range will be designed especially for 
roses, although it is likely that other 


floricultural experiments will be car- 
ried on there. The houses now oc- 
cupied by the Departments of Vege- 
table Gardening, Soils, Plant Breeding, 
and Plant Pathology will each be 
extended twenty-five feet. The com- 
mencement of work on these houses is 
only awaiting the approval of the 
state architect. The study of flori- 
culture has been growing in im- 
portance during the past few years and 
the new department has been estab- 
lished to meet the popular demand. 
At a recent meeting of the State 
Florists an appropriation of $75,000 
was asked for, to carry on investiga- 
tions. 

Professor White, the new head of 
the department, comes from Amherst 
where for six years he was engaged in 
instructional work at the Massa- 
chusetts State College of Agriculture. 

* * * 

Professor Tenny, in charge of the 
Farm Bureaus in New York State now 
has eighteen men working on county 
bureaus throughout the state. This 
farm bureau work, which takes 
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scientific agriculture direct to the door 
of the farmer, is being directed from 
Professor Tenny’s office at the College 
of Agriculture. The New York State 
Department of Agriculture and the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture are codperating with Professor 
Tenny in this very important work, 
and much practical good has already 
been accomplished. 
* * * 


Miss Annette J. Warner has been 
appointed Assistant Professor in the 
Department of Home Economics to 
introduce a course in Decorative De- 
sign which aims to teach art as applied 
to every-day living. 

Miss Warner was formerly Assistant 
Principal and Director of the Depart- 
ment of Art at Rogers Hall School, 
Lowell, Mass. She has beld import- 
ant teaching positions, including the 
supervisorship of drawing in Pitts- 
field, Mass., directorship of the Art 
Department of the State Normal 
School, Fitchburg, Mass., principalship 
of the John Herron Art Institute School 
of Art, Indianapolis. She has had 
broad training in art in the art schools 
of this country and abroad; possesses 
rare qualities as a teacher and is 
preéminently fitted to occupy the 
position she now holds. 

* ok * 


The girls’ club has already secured 
$575 towards the fund of $1000 which 
they propose to raise by the beginning 
of next term for the new club house. 
It is hoped that this club house will be 
placed on the girls’ campus at the 
rear of the Home Economics Building. 
It is intended to be used for holding 
meetings and for purposes of recrea- 
tion. Officers for the first semester 
are: President, Claribel Nye; Vice- 
President, Grace Chapman; Treasurer, 
Lucia Burbank; Club Historian, Na- 
talie Thompson; Life Secretary, Eliza- 
beth F. Genung. 


* * * 


A new Hubbard portable oven with 
a capacity of 240 one-pound loaves 
has been installed in the cafeteria. 
The baking surface is of heavy tile. 
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The inside of the oven is lighted by 
an electric light which works auto- 
matically whenever the door is opened. 

The cafeteria is now conceded to be 
the best equipped of any place of its 
size in the country. Vegetables and 
soups are cooked in steam cookers in 
the most modern approved method. 
All machinery is run by electricity in- 
cluding a cake-mixer, bread-mixer, food 
chopper, potato-parer and dish-washer. 

ok * ok 

Following out a suggestion which 
originated in the present senior class, 
a number of out-of-town speakers 
have been secured to speak at our 
monthly assemblies. Arrangements 
have been made for the following dates: 

November 14—Professor Claxton, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

December 4—L. H. Bailey. 

January 9—Hon. J. W. Wadsworth, 
Mount Morris, N. Y. 

February 27—Joseph E. Wing, of 
Ohio State University. 

March 26—H. W. Foight, from the 
Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton, 1D: C. 


Sometime in the spring, date not yet 


decided, Dean Davenport, of the 
University of Illinois. 
* * * 


Prof. Ross announces that several 
important repairs are being made in 
the Dairy Department. The separa- 
tor room is being replastered, and a 
stairway is being cut from the bac- 
teriological laboratory to the room 
immediately below. This room is 
to be converted into a sterilizing and 
washing room to relieve the congestion 
in the laboratory above. 

* * * 


Mr. K. P. Schmidt, from Lake 
Forest College, Illinois, is one of the 
new members of the faculty. Mr. 
Schmidt has recently spent six years 
on a farm in Northern Wisconsin, and 
comes as an assistant to Dr. Needham 
in the new Farm Course which proved 
so successful last year. He studied 
under Dr. Needham before the latter 
joined our faculty. Mr. Schmidt is 
also studying in the Arts College for 
his A.B. degree. 
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Three new men have been added 
to the instructing staff of the Exten- 
sion Department. They are: George 
A. Everett, Assistant Professor; Cass 
W. Whitney, ’13, Instructor; Mont- 
gomery Robinson, Assistant. 

Professor Everett comes from the 
College of Arts and Sciences, Mr. 
Whitney was elected to the faculty 
after his graduation in June, and Mr. 
Robinson is a graduate of Princeton 
and is taking work at Cornell for an 
advanced degree. 

* * * 

At the last regular meeting of the 
Senior class, the following were elected 
officers for the coming year: President, 
L. E. Card; Vice-president, Miss G. 
G. Bristol; Secretary, M. C. Wilson; 
Treasurer,’ J. G. Wilkin; Rep. to Agri- 
cultural Association, E. S. Bird; Mem- 
bers of Honor System Committee:: D. 
Alleman, L. E. Card, M. F. Abell. 

* * * 

The outlook for a successful soccer 
season this fall is encouraging. Of the 
team of last year only five have come 
out this fall. While this necessitates 
a complete team reorganization yet 
there are enough capable men on the 
field to make competition for the 
places keen. There are seven forward 
line men of experience in the game com- 
peting for five positions. The back- 
field situation is identically the same. 
Agr. has more material on the job than 
any other of the colleges and has put in 
a third more practice than the nearest 
competitor. 

* * * 

During the summer the old poultry 
plant was moved to its new quarters 
at Forest Home. Last year the Uni- 
versity purchased the 30 acres north 
of and adjoining the Hasbrook farm, 
so that at present the Poultry Depart- 
ment has 80 acres with which to per- 
form its many experiments. 

* * * 

Due to the new ruling in the College 
of Agriculture that no new student 
can enter the college with any condi- 
tions, at least fifty students were turned 
away. Nevertheless the registration of 
all students reached 1342, an increase 
of 174 over the same dateof last year. 





FORMER STUDENTS 


F. S. JACOBY 


06, B.S. in Agr.—Professor Freman 
S. Jacoby graduated from Ithaca High 
School in 1906 and entered Cornell the 
following year. He _ specialized in 


Poultry Husbandry and during his 
senior year was student assistant in 
that department, also was a member 
of Hebs-sa, President of the Poultry 
Association and Agricultural Cheer 


Leader. Immediately after gradua- 
tion Mr. Jacoby went to Kansas State 
Agricultural College as Instructor in 
Poultry Husbandry. The following 
year he went to Ohio State University 
as Instructor and the next year was 
promoted to Assistant Professor. 
Since going to Ohio State he has been 
actively connected with the poultry 
affairs of the state as Director of the 
Ohio State Poultry Association and was 
a member of the Board of Advisers of 
the first egg laying contest held at Mt. 
Grove, Mo. 

Professor Jacoby has conducted ex- 
tensive experiments in codperation 
with the Veterinary Department on the 
practicability of the use of a serum 
for the prevention and cure of roup. 
During the past summer he has been 
connected with the Bureau of Chemis- 
try as assistant in poultry and egg 
investigations. He also devoted con- 


siderable time to an educational cam- 
paign in Missouri in an effort to im- 
prove Missouri eggs. 

The authorities at Ohio State turned 
to Cornell for the selection of instruc- 
tors for their Poultry Department and 
from the alumni they chose Professor 
Jacoby because of his natural qualifica- 
tions. With the means at his disposal 
he has accomplished splendid results 
at Ohio. 

89, B.S.A.—Hoxie W. Smith, who 
has been seventeen years with Borden’s 
Condensed Milk Company in Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois, is now located at 208 
Bryant street, Buffalo, N. Y., with the 
Buffalo Gas Mantle Company. 

oo, Ph.D.—Kary C. Davis, who has 
been Professor of Agronomy and Prin- 
cipal of the Short Course at Rutgers, 
has resigned his position and after 
September first will be head of the 
Leman A. Knapp School of Country 
Life at Nashville, Tenn. 

’os, B.S.A.—H. W. Hochbaum has 
recently. been placed in charge of 
agriculture in the Boise, Idaho, High 
School. This school is giving four 
years work in agriculture and had an 
enrollment of 160 during the past year. 
At present he has seventy acres of 
land which is to be increased. This 
will be completely stocked and run as 
a school farm. Three other persons 
are to assist in teaching agriculture. 
Mr. Hochbaum is also farm adviser 
for his county. 

’os, W.P.C.—Gustav Walters is in 
charge of the mammoth poultry farm 
of the Johnston Stock and Farming 
Company of Marion, N. D., where he 
has been developing one of the largest 
poultry farms in the United States. 
Each year he has employed several 
of the Cornell Winter Poultry Course 
students, who report excellent oppor- 
tunities for gaining experience. 

06, Sp.—Ernest Kelly, who is in 
charge of market milk investigations 
of the Dairy Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
just completed an investigation of the 
prices paid for milk to farmers supplying 
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26 of the leading cities of the United 
States during the year 1912. 

’os, ’06, Grad—Paul Leslie Fair- 
banks, Professor at Colorado Agricult- 
ural College was in Ithaca during the 
latter part of September and the first of 
October visiting the Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

’o5, B.S.A., ’07, M.S.—Dr. Robert 
Matheson has been teaching ento- 
mology at the Agricultural College 
in Truro, Nova Scotia. He now 
returns to Cornell to take up work in 
Entomological Investigation. 

’o7, Grad.—William Moore has re- 
cently returned from Transvaal, So. 
Africa where for the past three years 
he has been teaching entomology in 
the Agricultural College. He will 
now take up his work with the Depart- 
ment of Entomology at the University 
of Minnesota. 

’o7, B.S. in Agr., 08, M.S. in Agr.— 
N. H. Grubb has resigned his position 
in the Bureau of Plant Industry at 
Washington. He expects to take up 
commercial fruit growing in Kent, 
England. His address is 26 Avondale 


Road, Corydon, England. 


08, B.S.A.; ’o9, A.B.—Announce- 
ment has been made of the engagement 
of Miss Eunice Willice Jackson and 
Royal Gilkey. Miss Jackson is teach- 
ing in the Ithaca High School. Mr. 
Gilkey is supervisor of the farmers’ 
reading course in the College of 
Agriculture. 
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’08, W.P.C.; ’11, B.S.A., Iowa.— 
W. A. Lippincott is now Professor of 
Poultry Husbandry in charge of the 
Poultry Department at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 

’o8—’09, Sp.—James Summer Allis 
died at Medina, N. Y., on September 3. 

"10, B.S.A.—R. C. Lawry is attain- 
ing an international reputation as 
organizer and manager of one of the 
largest White Leghorn farms in the 
Middle West at Pacific, Mo. 

"12, B.S.A.—David Elder, winner of 
the Eastman Stage in 1912, is county 
agricultural agent and stationed at 
Harwich, Mass. 

’;2—J. C. Feure will teach in the 
Agricultural College at Transvaal, So. 
Africa. He will probably succeed 
Mr. Moore in the Department of 
Entomology. 

13, B.S.—Allan C. Fraser, of Buf- 
falo, a graduate of the College of 
Agriculture, has been given a position 
as instructor in horticulture and 
botany at Columbia University. Mr. 
Fraser finished at the Buffalo Central 
High School, before entering Cornell. 

"13, B.S.—Bruce P. Jones is in the 
nursery business at Monroe, Mich. 

13, B.S.—H. Mills Doyle was mar- 
ried to Miss Miriam Foster, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Foster, of Seville, 
Ohio, on August 17. Doyle is mana- 
ger of the Oswego County farm bureau 
at Oswego, N. Y. 


THE PRODUCTIVE LIFE FELLOWSHIP 
THOMAS NIXON CARVER 


It offers to young men days of toil and nights of study. 


fare and plain clothes. 
furrowed brows 
maintain the highest efficiency. 


It offers frugal 


It offers lean bodies, hard muscles, horny hands, or 
It offers wholesorre recreation to the extent necessary to 
It offers the burdens of bringing up large 
families and training them in the productive life. 
using all wealth as tools and not as means of self-gratification. 


It offers the obligation of 
It does not 


offer the insult of ease, or esthetic enjoyment, or graceful consumption, or 


emotional ecstacy. 


It offers, instead, the joy of productive achievement, of 


participating in the building of the Kingdom of God. 
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Short Course Students 
Should Read This Carefully 


The majority of the students are buying their pennants, 


pillows, skins, posters, etc. for room decorations and gifts from 


The A & B Novelty Stores 


316 College Ave. 321 Eddy St. 
C. D. ABBOTT, ’15 


R. B BEAN, 715 ( Student Owners. 
W. W. BUCKBEE, ’16 J 


They have been well satisfied. 

Why not gain this satisfaction yourself ? 

There are several reasons why you should give us your 
business: 


1. QUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST IN THE CITY. 
2. OUR STOCK IS THE LARGEST ON THE HILL. 
3. OuR STORES ARE CONVENIENTLY LOCATED. 


4. Wer AND OUR REPRESENTATIVES ARE ALL STUDENTS. 


Also come to our College Ave. Store for Fountain Pens, 
Stationery, Card Indexes, Picture Framing, Cornell Jewelry, 
Yrawing Instruments, Mackinaws and Sweaters, Cigars and 


Cigarettes. 


SPECIAL 


During your first week in Ithaca we offer an 18-in. x 48- 
in. pennant bearing the official short-course lettering for only 


75c. 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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The Geneva Nursery Co. 


A complete assortment of Hardy 
Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses and 


Berries 


Varieties for Commercial Orchards 
a Specialty 


WRITE FOR OUR 
SPECIAL PRICES TO PLANTERS 


W. & T. SMITH co. 


as GENEVA, N. Y. 


Established 1846 1000 Acres 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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THE GROOMING TEST 


Holstein-Friesian Bull, which won the Grand Champion 
Prize at the New York State Fair, Syracuse, N. Y., September 
8 to 13, 1913, being groomed by The Kent Stationary Vacuum 
Groomer. 

This Groomer is adapted to perfectly clean horses, cattle, 
etc. Animals groomed by the Vacuum Process are made 
more vigorous and can be kept in the best condition for less, 
as the process stimulates them, promotes the growth of hair 
and makes them generally cleaner and healthier. The build- 
ing in which it is installed and nearby buildings can also be 
cleaned in THE SANITARY WAY by its use. 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF POWER. 
The Kent Vacuum Cleaner 
Company, Inc. 


111 S. Washington St. 
ROME, N. Y. 


Also Manufacturers of Stationary Vacuum 
Cleaners. 


Senet 


WANTED---A MAN ! 


We deal with merchants and farmers. We want an office man to help sell, to help 


advertise, to help in correspondence and to grow up to a responsible position. If he was 
brought up on a farm, with some scientific and newspaper training, so much the better. 
No bonanza in salary to begin with, but an active, interesting and basic occupation with 
good people and a great future depending on the man. Address, with the fullest of par- 
ticulars, stating age and references, which will be regarded as confidential, ‘ President”’, 
Box 229, Boston, Mass. 


The Improved Simplex 
Link Blade 


Cream Separator 


LIGHTEST RUNNING 
LARGEST CAPACITIES 
CLOSEST SKIMMING 


The Only Practical Large 
Capacity Separators 


Has more exclusive patented features of 
merit than all others—Has all the desirable 
points that can be put into a cream separator. 


500 Ibs., $75.00 900 lbs., $90.00 
700 Ibs., 80.00 1100 Ibs., 100.00 
D. H. BURRELL & CO. 
LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Creamery, Dairy and Cheese Factory Apparatus 
Also “B-L-K” COW MILKERS 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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a 
FAVORITISM 


Favoritism may be partial or favoritism may be 
merited. 

Those closely in touch with the facts never ques- 
tion for a moment that the favoritism shown for 


Wragdolle 


le ELLA Fie 


by an overwhelming majority of buttermakers and dairy 
authorities is anything less than merited favoritism. 

‘‘Wyandotte”’ cleanliness is known the world around. 
It is protective. It insures milk and its products against 
contamination. It is the arch enemy of milk bacteria. 
It is the champion of purity and sanitary excellence. It 
is the standard of dairy cleanliness. 

Who allows anything less than ‘‘ Wyandotte” 
cleanliness where milk is kept is inviting 
the bacteria germ, lessened milk qual- 
ity and a lower grade of butter or 
cheese. Buttermakers who have dis- 
covered this fact naturally favor 
‘‘Wyandotte”’ Dairyman’s Cleaner and 
Cleanser and they number three out of 
every four. 

No person is ever asked to favor 
“Wyandotte” until he is absolutely convinced of every 
claim for it. This always has been the understanding 
and why we always say, if not what we claim for it, it 
costs you nothing. 

Ask your dealer fora sack, or write your supply 
house. 


Indian in Circle 


in every package 


THE J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Mich., U. S. A. 


\ This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. } 
A AE EET COTE A LLL ESL TE TELE O TO  O LARGEST NEN AY SA TI 
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IM any Ole 
60 Days 


Before You , 
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Pi Show 
You How 


To make them grow faster—thrive better—lIook hetter— 
Put on fiesh on no more feed—stcp losses from worms— 


I have done it for thousands of farmers and stockmen—TI'll doit for you. All I ask is the 
privilege of sending you enough Sal-Vet to last your stock 60 days. Isimply want to show 
you what a remarkable change Sal-Vet will work on your sheep, your hogs, your horses 
and cattle. I want to show you how it willimprove their condition—rid them of all 
stomach and free intestinal worms which are the biggest drain on your stock profits. 
I don’t ask a penny of pay in advance. I prove all my claims first—and if you are 
not satisfied at the end of 60 days, you do not ‘pay me ac cent. 


The Great TOA and Stock 
Worm Destroyer | Conditioner 


Sal-Vet is first a worm destroyer; second, a conditioner; a medicated salt. It contains several medicinal 
elements which prouptly kill and expel stomach and free intestinal worms and in the meantime puts the digestive 
organs in a healthy, vigorous condition. It sharpens the appetite—tones the blood—puts life and vitality 
into the whole system. 1t aids digestion—helps the animal tw derive more gvod from its feed. 


No Drenching—No Handling—They Doctor Themselves 


It is easy to feed Sal-Vet—you feed it just as you do salt. Put it where all your stock—sheep, lambs, hogs, horses “ 
and cattle, can get at it daily and they will ductor themselves. It will keep ycur hogs, sheep and lambs <n agel oft 
dying—make your horses and cattle look better, tlirive better—save you money in saving feed—make you more 
profit by making your stock more valuable. lLwant to prove ali this on your own farm and before you es 
vay me one cent. You cannot afford not to accept this open, liberal offer. You pay the small freight re sy 
charge when it arrives and I will send you enough Sal-Vet to feed your stock 60 days, after that you ys é of sy 
pay if pleased. Read this letter : P\ ee se soe” “fh 
From Sec’y Amer. Hampshire Swine Record Ass'n. oo skp 
**I_write to say that I have been a free user of Sal-Vet ever since its introduction and find that oo <o": = ny Se 
it is a perfect worm exterminator. 1 feed Sal-Vet as I would salt and it positively does al > $ 
that you claim for it. There is nothing within my knowl edge ai as good and reliable or as 
cheap. It expels worms and puts stock in fixe condition. . . STONE, Peoria, Ill. 


Send No Money — Simply Send Coupon If you could open and read the Mee 


Le letters I get, vwicing the ap- 
preciation of hundredsof stockmen and farmers—who have taken advantage of my 
liberal offer, you would not delay a minute in sending me the coupon re: Tore “4 we 
enough Sal-Vet tu feed your stuck 60 days, especially when I doit before 

you pay. Now fillin the coupon, telling how many head of stock you _g' Oe 
are feeding—mail at once. Sal-Vet costs but one-twelfth of a cent per Re 

day for each hog or sheep. PO eo. a 


SIDNEY R. FEIL, Preside: oe ec 
THE S. R. FEIL CO., Dept. CC, “Cleveland,O., 0 Gee uF 


40 be, $2.25; 100 Ihe... $5.00; 200 Ihe... $9.00; 200 Ibe., SSS 
{ic00:500 Ibs: £21-13. No ordets hited for leas than’ 40 Ibe. Poise 
dn this 60 day trial offer. S. 
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F —— Tasks 


ON the spreaderless farm the thought of the great 

heaps of manure piling up constantly in barn yards, 

stables, and stalls, is a gloomy one. Those piles 

mean much disagreeable and hard work. Three times every bit must 

be handled. It must all be loaded onto high wagons. It must be 

raked off in piles in the fields. Then every forkful must be shaken 
apart and spread. 

Compare that old-fashioned method with the spreader way. You 
pitch the manure into the spreader box, only waist high, drive out and 
—the machine does all the rest. 

And, far more important, if you buy an I H C spreader one ton of 
manure will go as far as two tons spread by hand, with the same good 
effect on the soil, and it will all be spread evenly. 


IH C Manure Spreaders 


are farm necessities. The man who uses one will get the price of it 
back in increased crops before its newness has worn off, 

I H C spreaders are constructed according to plans in which every 
detail, every feature, is made tocount. They are built to do best work 
under all circumstances, and to stand every strain for years. They 
are made in all styles and sizes, for small farms and large, low and 
high machines, frames of braced and trussed steel. Uphill or down, 
or on the level, the apron drive assures even spreading, and the cover- 
ing of corners is assured by rear axle differentials. In all styles the 
‘rear axle is placed so that it carries near three-fourths of the load. 
This, with the wide-rimmed wheels with Z-shaped lugs, makes for 
plenty of tractive power. Winding of the beater is prevented by large 
diameter and the beater teeth are long, strong and chisel alate, 

A thorough examination of the I H C spreader line, at the store of 
the local Reais who sells them, will interest you. Have him show 
you all these points and many more. Study the catalogues you can 
% get from him, or, write the 
ne 


A\ Hy International Harvester Company of America 


| (Incorporated) 


AM Chicago USA 
Qo 
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BE ON THE 
SAFE SIDE! 


Y needn’t fear a visit from 
ou the Sealer of Weights and 
~ Measures if you use.... 

To every bag of H-O Scratching Feed we 


TH ATCHER fasten a guaranteed analysis tag which shows 


that this feed contains hulled oats or oat 


groats and no weed seeds. 
MILK For no other Scratching Feed can such a 
BOTTLES 


claim be made. 
You won’t give over-capacity INCLUDE 


H-O POULTRY FEEDS 
either, because they are accurate! Steam-Cooked Chick Feed 


Send for our free book. It tells Poultry Feed Chick Feed 
exactly why Thatcher bottles add to Dry Poultry Mash Scratching Feed 


fits. 
or JOHN J. CAMPBELL, Gen, Sales Act. 


THATCHER MFG. co. Hartford, Conn. 


103 Market St. ELMIRA, N. Y. The H-O Company Mills, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Now is the time to install the 


Simplicity Cow Milkers 


the Milkers that drew the largest crowd of farmers at the New 
York State Fair, and with the Milking Machine outfit put ina 
SIMPLICITY VACUUM CLEANER to keep the horses and 
cattle clean this winter. 


For full particulars, write 


F. GROFF & SON 


St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
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SOOO OOO OOo Ooo og 


Christy Engraving Co. 


WHERE QUALITY COUNTS 


Halftones Illustrations 
Line Etchings Designing 
and 
Embossing Plates 


We are Specialists in 


Color Plate Engraving and 
Color Printing 


If you want to increase the selling power of your next catalogue, 
if you want to make your advertising as effective as possible, you 
should look into the question of using color reproductions. Our 
success lies, not alone in the making of proper plates, but in print- 
ing them as they should be. Our product is used by companies of 
international reputation. We shall be pleased to submit estimates or 
samples of work. 


611-18 Central Building 
Rochester, N. Y. 


OOOO OOOO oe 
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FRUIT TREES |FNigeagr 


im i 
== FOR FALL PLANTING = | | FROST PE 
| No hoops to tighten or 
loosen. ; 
Apples, Pears, Cherries, Plums we have | aan ——. vuur Sap ; 
ever grown. Noscale. Write for free | catalog. 
illustrated catalog and fall prices. : : |  CRAINErincvnSILO 


3 Walls 
SAMUEL FRASER —stsSse2Ssaz"™ 


Geneseo, N. Y Tue W.L.Scotr Lumser Co. 
* . . 


Norwich, N. ¥. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


We have one of the finest blocks of 


} 


qT) 


TT 


“HAMMOND’S GRAPE DUST” 


Used effectively to kill Mildews 
on Roses and other Flants ... 


Sold by the Seed Dealers. 
For pamphlet on Bugs and Blights address 


HAMMOND’S PAINT & SLUG SHOT WORKS 


BEACON, N. Y. (Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y.) 


~“SCALECIDE” 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


DON’T NEGLECT FALL SPRAYING. GET READY NOW. 


Many trees can be saved that would die before Spring if unspraved. 
““SCALECIDE”? will positively destroy San Jose and Cottony Maple Scale, 
Pear Psylla, etc., without injury to the trees. 


Many of the finest orchards in the country have been sprayed with “SCALECIDE” for the 
pasteight years, producing record crops and prize winning fruit. It costsless to spray with 
‘“SCALECIDE” than Lime-Sulfur, and does better work. We stake our reputation on this 
assertion. Write today for our booklet, ‘“Scalecide, the Tree Saver.’”’ Sent free on request. 
Our Service Department furnishes everything for the orchard at money-saving Prices, 
Tell us your needs. B. G. Pratt Co., 50 Church St., New York City. 


Bixier Brand 


COTTON SEED MEAL 


THE CHEAPEST SOURCE OF PROTEIN FOR DAIRY COWS 


_~ HUMPHREYS-GODWIN CO., — Memphis, Tenn. 
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PURE BEEF CRACKLINGS 


It tells 


Spray Book Free 
B\ “How to Spray, 
When to Spray, 
Which 
Sprayer to TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
Use” 


The spray formulas in this book THIS BRAND HAS ESTABLISHED 
make it a valuable guide for you A NEW STANDARD FOR 


no matter how large or small 


ae BEEF SCRAP 


Send for it now and have it 


at hand for ready reference. 


The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Seneca Falls, N.Y. 6 THE FLAVELL Co. 


Asbury Park, N. J.—= 


More Less 
Water for Money 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


ECLIPSE ENGINES 


WILL FIT ANY PUMP 





200 to 4000 gallons per hour, depending on depth 
of well and style of pump. Easily carried from 
place to place by one man. So simple a child can 
start it. 


COMPLETE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


-DAVIS-BROWN ELECTRIC CO. 


Water, Power, Light, Pumping, Laundry and Ventilating Equipment 
115-117 South Cayuga Street ITHACA, N. Y. 
SS >| || LSSS|_— BL]! HHHap]]]L_|]|S| —_]|]||] ==) 


| 
| 

| 
| 
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THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


NEW YORK STATE DRAINAGE ASSOCIATION 


VOLUME I FOR THE YEARS 1910 AND 1911 


Contains eighty-five pages of Solid, Practical Experience, 
Special Papers, Discussion and Prize Reports, dealing with 
Successful Systems of Farm Drainage. 

PRICE 25 CENTS, postage paid. Five Prizes consisting of 
Valuable Cups and Medals are offered for comprehensive 
reports on Farm Drainage Systems in operation in the 
state. Competing papers should be submitted to the 
secretary by January 15, 1914. 


ADDRESS GET A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 


ELMER O. FIPPIN, Secretary ITHACA, N. Y. 


MAK-GRO 
Odorless 
PLANT 
FOOD for 
FLORISTS 


et A 


. Loa ae 
GENERAL GREENHOUSE WORK 


A Scientific, Improved, Concentrated, Quick-Acting, Complete Fertilizer, made in Non- 
Acid Granular Form from the Highest Grade Materials obtainable. 
Especially adapted to Greenhouse Work for Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables. 
Special Formulas for General and Special Greenhouse Crops, prepared by men who 
have made a life study of Greenhouse Work—not only in this country but abroad. 


The services and advice of our experts is at your disposal on all matters pertaining to your 
Greenhouse problems. 
M 


AK-GRO ODORLESS PLANT FOOD is put up in various sized packages, and is sold in lots of 
from one pound to a carload. 


The one-pound cans and small packages make a splendid side line for Florists having their own stores. 
Write us for further particulars. 


CONSUMERS FERTILIZER CO.,  stnte'vow'york 


APPLE TREES 


The very best that can be grown. Ours are all budded on whole-root French 
cedlings. All the leading varieties, absolutely true to name. Send list of wants and 
let us quote you special prices. Will be glad to send samples to interested parties. 


REFERENCES: Any bank or business house in Geneva. 


The R. G. Chase Company Geneva, N. Y. 
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B oO Oo K | MILK can COVER EXPANDER 
BINDERY on fournutnr 


TRAI 
DENTED ONES INSTANTLY 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
PRICE, $8.50 EACH 


START RIGHT « TRG? , Wisner MEG. CO., New York City 
ee S te » Z Tae en se mere Always 
HAVE YOUR 
COUNTRYMAN BOUND Established 1887 
WE BIND LARKIN BROS. 


ANYTHING 
= RETAILING, WHOLESALING AND 
JOBBING GROCERS 


J . WwW IL L T R E E’ S JOHN J. LARKIN, Proprietor and Manager 


113 N. Tioga Street 408 Eddy Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


AT MINTZ’S 


YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND COMPLETE ASSORTMENTS OF MACKINAWS, 


SUITS, RAINCOATS§{SWEATERS, FLANNEL SHIRTS, HATS, 
CAPS, PAJAMAS, UNDERWEAR AND OVERCOATS. 


129.--Fast State Street--131 


If you are a Cornellian you will event- 
ually have to have this picture. 


WHY NOT GET IT NOW? 


FROM 


G. F. MORGAN 


THE UNIVERSITY 


PHOTOGRAPH SHOP Cafeteria 


HOME ECONOMICS BUILDING 
314 College Avenue 


THREE MEALS DAILY 
ITHACA - - - NEW YORK 
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SWEATERS 


CLEANED BY THE NEW PROCESS 
== HAVE THAT NEW LOOK == 


IT’S THE PROCESS 
THAT CLEANS CLEAN 


Modern Dry Cleaning and Pressing Works 


W. F. FLETCHER & CO., 103 Dryden Road 


SSS LSED>S=2=E—O6L=E>SEBREE! SSSS=|_ SS! _ SSS=|_— HLS WsqI_—_— —OOO 


0 & e fl 
Norton Printing Co. 347. E. State St. 


COLLEGE, FRATERNITY and COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
fl Engraved Cards and Invitations Rubber and Metal Hand Printing Stamps fl 
ALS eLSEaBHPDE![|_=HS= === === SSF] EO 





[obinson’s Photograph Shop White & Burdick Co. 


The oldest and largest 


214 Kast State Street Drug Store in the City 


| Supplies for Agri 
Photographer for the Senior Class | ssn gricultural Students 
| a Specialty 


New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Breeds Percheron Horses, Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey, Ayrshire, 
Short Horn Cattle. Dorset, Shropshire, Rambouillet Sheep. Cheshire Swine. 
Regular Public Sale of all Surplus Young Stock, except Swine, on 


FRIDAY OF FARMERS’ WEEK EACH YEAR 
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It’s very human for one to buy his shoes from the store that 
can offer the most inducements in the way of style, assort- 
ment, quality and big value. For that reason we expect to 
see you in this store very soon now. ; 


THE NEW 


Fall Styles 


are priced at $4.00 to $5.00 


Banister make $6.00 to $10.00 


ITHACA BOOT SHOP, Inc. 


204 E. State Street 


UFR TS nen Seno onan anne enone ononnen enn 


New Dork Life 
Insurance Company 


C. H. WEBSTER, Agent 


SRSA SNe eon 


OFFICE: Student Supply Store 
RESIDENCE: 121 Catherine St. 


SERS Seon SNe one one enon 


BOTH PHONES 


Ee 
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WISE ITHACA 
renter MOTEL 


| 
Is at your service for all classes of Fine | Ithaca’s Leading Hotel 


PRINTING Buffalo Street, | 
ENGRAVING a Post. | American and European Plan 


ETC. ITHACA, N.Y. 


ede ee 
All rooms have running hot and cold water, 
Ithaca Phone 76x | electric lights, local and long distance tele- 
| phones. Our feature is the modified European 


plan, served in the Dutch Kitchen at the 


The P al a Cc e | most reasonable prices obtainable. 
Laundry an ‘RATES 





American Plan, $3.00 and up. 
European Plan, 1.25 and up. 


323 and 325 Eddy Street 


F., C. BARNARD, Prop. | J. A. and J. N. CAUSER, Props. 


STUDENT SUPPLY STORE 


The Modern Method Laundry 


JOHN REAMER, Prop. 


A B KEN NE D Dealer in Watches and Jewelry, 


Cut Glass and Fine Silver for 
Weddings. Cornell Pins, Fobs, Souvenir Goods, etc. 


East STATE St., ITHACA, N. Y. Opp. New Ithaca Hotel 





We keep a fine line of dia- a 
monds and jewelry and do all Heggies Jewelry 
xinds of repairing neatly at : : Store ==- 
Se 136 E. State St. 
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‘THE H. C. CABLE ART STORE 


The Emporium of Decorative Beauty 
405 COLLEGE AVE. 


PHOTO FACTS | 


25 years in the business. 14 years at present stand (longer than any other Photog- 
rapher in Ithaca.) We have made Photos of a great many students and pleased them 
and we guarantee to please you. We make just what you want from $1.00 per doz. up. 
Make engagements by either phone. 


Yen ll Photographer 


WE DO YOUR MENDING FREE 


FOREST CITY LAUNDRY 


E. M. MERRILL 
PHONE 209 NORTH AURORA STREET 


CUT FLOWERS, DECORATIVE! PETER SCUSA 
PLANTS, ETC. MODERN SHOE REPAIRING 


THE BOOL Neatly and Promptly Done 
FLORAL CO. Shoes called for and delivered in any part 


of the City 
215 East State St.. Ithaca, N. z. | Whaca Phone 428-C 405 Eddy St., ITHACA, N. Y 


TYPEWRITERS #2 ie 


Special Rates for the College Year 
H. L. O’DANIEL, Both Phones. 204 N Tioga St. 


¢. T. KELLEY | 


LIVERY ITHACA, N. Y. 
PIANOS, MANDOLINS, GUITARS, BANJOS and VIOLINS 


Rented or sold on Easy Payments. “Songs of Cornell.’’ All the latest 
music; Strings and supplies for all instruments at lowest prices. 


LENT’S MUSIC STORE 122 N. Aurora Street 
Victor Talking Machines, Records, Etc. 


KOHM & BRUNNE 


THE LATEST STYLES 
AT MODERATE PRICES 


TAILORS 222 East State Street 
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“If you get it from us it’s right” 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 


One Price Clothiers and Furnishers 


This fall season finds us more fully equipped to satisfy your wants than ever before. 
Special attention has been paid to get best material at minimum price. Suits and 
Overcoats, $10.00 to $30.00; Raincoats, $5.00 to $30.00; Mackinaws, 
$6.00 to $12.00. We make Suits to measure and save you from $5.00 to $10.00. 


VISIT OUR SHOE DEPARTMENT 


Hats, Gloves, Shirts, Sweaters, Underwear, and all other articles you'd find in a first 
class shop. Full Dress and Tuxedo Suits for sale and to rent. 


“If not we make it right” 134 East State Street 


PROFESSORS, STUDENTS, INSTRUCTORS, you will get 
MORE INSURANCE FOR LESS MONEY 


IF YOU HAVE A POLICY WITH 


The Travelers Life Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


J. J. SINSABAUGH, Agent, 
149 East State Street ITHACA, N. Y. 
INSURANCE OF ALL KINDS Ithaca ’Phone 


The 
Clinton House 


Corner Cayuga and Seneca Sts. 


Williams Brothers 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
TABLE D’HOTE SERVICE 


Cuisine and Service Unexcelled 


WELL DRILLING Luncheon, 12 to2 - - $0.7 
MACHINERY AND Dimmer, 6to8 - - = = 9s 
TOOLS Sunday Dinner, 1 to 2:30- 1.0 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY DINNERS 


*¢ Ithaca’s Popular Hotel ’’ 
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¢ 0 1 l 0 A OPPOSITE TOMPKINS COUNTY BANK 


PHOTOGRAPHER Bell Phone, 173-W 
High-Grade Werk iharied 


CARR & STODDARD 


MERCHANT TAILORS 


UP-TO-DATE STYLES AND WORK SENECA AND AURORA, NEXT LENT’S MUSIC STORE 





nn SEESEEESESESESESESESE TEST TTY 


BAXTER’S  £ § Senemer 


You are cordially in- 
Clothing and Furnishings 





vited to inspect our excel- 
lent variety of WOOLENS 
in both Foreign and Do- 


have pleased hundreds of CORNELL 
students during the last Five Years. 


| Why? Because we sell only first class 
cy 
: 


mestic and they are exclu- 
merchandise and guarantee every 
dollar’s worth of it; we fit our cloth- 
ing to please; our service is unexcelled, 
and last but not least, we sell at One 
Price to All 

Please consides this “Shop,” “‘Your 
Shop.”” You get your money’s worth 
here. 


sive in Styles for Suits and 
Overcoats, also are approv- 


Fall and Winter. 


E. B. BAXTER, 
ONE PRICE TO ALL 


Se RA OM 
“The Quality Shop” 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


Urband & Son 
Tailors 


150 E. State St., Ithaca, N.Y. Opposite City Hall 


| 
f for all occasions for 
i 
3 
* 
z 
t 
; 


i ciliniueeniiniints iclaniaeneateeanauenuee 
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D. S. O’BRIEN 


MARKETS 


222 North Aurora Street 430 North Cayuga Street 
DEALER IN 


FRESH, SALT AND SMOKED MEATS 


Poultry and Game in Season 


D. S. O’BRIEN 
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The Shops of Shops 


Come right in to headquarters where you can find everything for 
man’s wear at lowest prices. 


Leave your measure for ONE HALF DOZEN SHIRTS for ONE DOZEN 
DOLLARS. 


We have a whale of a stock of Furnishing Goods, Hats and Caps. 


TOWN SHOP, L. C. BEEMENT HILL SHOP, 
142 E. State St. The Toggery Shops 413 College Ave. 


THE TOMPKINS COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 


135-137 E. State St. ESTABLISHED 1836 
Capital $100,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $165,000 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 








THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Cornell Library Building 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, $350,000.00 
Oldest National Bank Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 








ITHACA SAVINGS BANK 
INCORPORATED 1868 
Tioga Street, cor. Seneca ITHACA, N. Y. 





When wanting 


QUALITY, SERVICE AND CLEANLINESS 


go to 
WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 


PICTURES PICTURE FRAMES 
STUDENTS’ FURNITURE 


Manufacturers of Special Furniture for 


FRATERNITIES AND CLUB ROOMS 


H. J. BOOL, CO. 


(Opposite Tompkins County Bank) 
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OUR CHRISTMAS STOCK OF 


CARDS BOOKS 
TOYS and GAMES 


IS MUCH LARGER THAN EVER BEFORE 


FRESH CANDY AND SALTED NUTS 


R. C. OSBORNE & CO. 


119-121 East State Street 


A postal card request will bring you a copy 
of our list of some hundreds of 


Practical Agricultural Books 


compiled from our lists of regular and recommended 
books as used at the N. Y. State Agricultural 
College here at Cornell 


The Corner Bookstores 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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You can’t afford Not to study 


and use the Guide Book 
“How to Growand Market Fruit” 


A fruit growers’ guide book that really gives the late and cor- 
rect orcharding practices, from dynamiting soil to box packing 
and selling direct to consumers. 

Many of our best orchardists tell us they keep this book on 
their desks all the time, and refer to it whenever they are not 
sure—and that it almost always tells them exactly what to do. 

Has been adopted as a text book in two or tkree colleges, is 
recommended by dozens of others, and is endorsed by half the 
Experiment Stations and Horticultural Departments in the 
country. 

“How to Grow and Market Fruit” is a 5% xg inch 
book of 150 pages (very neat and concise) and go pictures. It is 
sold at the low price of 50 cents—and even that amount is re- 
bated whenever you send us a $5 order for trees and plants. 


NEWS FROM HARRISONS, BERLIN 


Our complete catalogue of fruit trees and ornamental plant- 
ing material is ready now for 1914. Copy sent you free. Our 
home planting book, “ The Why and How of Shade Trees and 
Evergreens”’, also is sent free. 

Last season we began a new policy which never will be de- 
parted from. We sell only trees we grow ourselves. Only with 
these can we be sure of variety, vitality, health and bearing 
characteristics. Our fruit trees are budded from bearing 
orchards to get maximum inherent bearing habits and abilities. 

COME TO BERLIN. You will be welcomed at our office, 
and we will give you two or three days as full of education as 
any others you ever passed. Eastern Shore farms of great worth 
are for sale at low figures. Have a look at them! 


Harrisons’ Nurseries, Serum.’ 
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Are cor cap olh a perfect 
oiling system 


In a machine which is operated at the speed required for a cream 
separator perfect oiling is very necessary. 


The new system of De Laval automatic oiling provides for a con- 
stant and liberal supply of CLEAN oil to every wearing surface of the 
machine at all times. There are no oil holes to fill wp with dirt or per- 
haps to be neglected altogether, and every part is supplied with clean 
oil from the oil reservoir automatically and constantly. 


In other, so-called, automatic oiling sys- 
tems some of the parts have to be oiled by 
hand and no provision is made for getting 
rid of dirt that may get into the oil from 
the outside or of small particles of metal 
that come from wear, so that after a short 
time the oil supply becomes foul and in- 
jurious to the finely adjusted wearing parts. 
DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 
have the only automatic oiling system which 
provides for a constant supply of fresh oil 
and at the same time the constant discharge 

of the used oil together with all worn metal particles or dirt which may 
have gotten into the used oil. 

The perfect system of De Laval lubrication means an easier run- 
ning and a much longer wearing machine. Visit the local De Laval 
agent and ask him to explain the advantages of De Laval automatic 
oiling. 

The new 72-page De Laval Dairy Hand Book, in which important dairy ques- 
tions are ably discussed b¥ the best authorities, is a book that every cow owner 
should have. Mailed free upon request if you mention this paper. New 1913 
De Laval catalog also mailed upon request. Write to*nearest office. 


THE De Laval SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


PRESS OF W. F. HUMPHREY. GENEVA. N Y. 





